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Notes, 


DEATHS ON OR ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
STAGE. 
(Continued from p. 122 

1784. In July West Digges (real name West) 
was seized with paralysis while rehearsing Pierre 
to Mrs. Siddons’s Belvidera on the Dublin stage. 
He was removed from the theatre and never acted 
after—Miss Maria Linley expired at Bath in 
September whilst singing “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” 

1794. Baddeley, at Drury Lane, when dressed 
for Moses in the School for Scandal, was suddenly 
taken ill, and shortly after expired. 

1796. The celebrated Richard 
aged ninety. 
was on the boards of Drury Lane. He com- 
plained to a friend that he had been exceedingly 
ill-used by the managers refusing to give him an 
order ; it appears they were hard-hearted enough 
to refuse him an order to be buried under the 
centre of the stage. Churchill thus writes of him : 

“Lo! Yates ! without the least finesse of art, 

He gets applause : I wish he'd get his part.” 

1797. Mr. Joseph Jenkinson, in performing the 
“Trampoline ” for Mrs. Parker's benefit, overthrew 
himself, broke his breast-bone, and, seriously 


Yates died 





The day before his decease he | 





injuring his 
twenty-seven. 

1798, Aug. 2. Palmer, “ Plausible Jack,” the 
original Joseph Surface, was playing the Stranger 
at Liverpool. In the fourth act, referring to his 
wife and children, having just uttered the words, 
“Q God! God! there is another and a better 
world,” he fell dead at the feet of Whitfield, 
who acted Baron Steinfort. Others say the words 
used were those in the fourth act, “I left them 
at a small town hard by.” 

1803. Mrs. Pope was seized with an apoplectic 
fit during her performance of Desdemona at Drury 
Lane Theatre on June 10, and died on the 18th. 

1812. About this time, according to Fitzball, a 
stage manager named Auld was passing in the 
dark from the gallery to regain the stage when, 
from the removal of a plank, of which he had not 
been apprised, he fell into a deep stone passage, 
and was found dead days after. 

1817, June 20. Cumming, in the tragedy of 
Jane Shore, at the Leeds Theatre, after repeating 
the benedictory words, 

** Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts : 

Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 

Accords to thee, and begs of Heaven to show thee, 

May such befall me at my latest hour,” 
fell down on the stage, and instantly expired. It 
appears that both in Palmer and Cumming’s cases 
they were afflicted with ossification of the heart. 

1820, Nov. Madame Linsky, at a performance 
at Arnstadt in the presence of the royal family, 
was fired at by six soldiers (who were instructed 
to bite off the bullet when biting the cartridge, 
but which one omitted to do), and for a moment 
remained standing, but almost immediately sank 
down, exclaiming, “ Dear husband, I am shot !” 
She never spoke afterwards, and died on the second 
day. For a time the reason of her young hus- 
band was impaired ; he had recently lost a child, 
and the unfortunate wife was expecting soon again to 
become a mother. A similar accident had occurred 
in Dublin half a dozen years earlier, where a 
clever juggler had to catch a ball, fired from a 
pistol, between his teeth. A young gentleman 
from the company had the wrong pistol handed to 
him, and when he fired, a bullet crashed through 
the head of the unfortunate conjurer.—At Milan 
Theatre an actor named Lombardi, playing in the 
Antigone of Alfieri, had to appear as turning his 
weapon from his father’s breast to stab his own, 
which, in the heat of the moment, he so effectually 
did as to fall on the stage covered with blood and 
entirely insensible ; death ultimately resulted. 
—At the theatre of the Bagnéres, during the 
representation of the comedy La Jeune Hotesse, 
M. Ruelle, who played the part of Durmont, was 
seized with apoplexy at the end of the second act, 
and expired in a few minutes, 

1826. Fullam, the Irish actor, whilst playing 


spine, died in a few days, aged 
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Don Cristoval in Brother and Sister, was walking 
to the green-room, after being encored in a comic 
song, when he fell dead. 

1827 (?). A cruel cabal was formed to drive 
Fullerton the actor from the stage of Philadelphia. 
‘One evening (Jan. 29) he had been acting the 
Abbé de lEpée. He left for his home—his long 
home—for he threw himself into the Delaware. 
“ His persecutors had hissed him to death.” 

1830, Nov. 29. During a rehearsal of King 
John at Drury Lane, Serjeant Glyddon, who was 
taking a part, fell down dead. 

1833, May 15. Edmund Kean expired on this 
day, having, while acting Othello the previous 
March 25, on the stage of Covent Garden, been 
seized with illness, from which he never recovered. 
His last words, as he fell into the arms of his son, 
were, “I am dying; speak to them for me, 
Charles.” 

1836. In September, Madame Malibran was 
taken ill at the Manchester Festival, and, not- 
withstanding every exertion made to save her 
life, this accomplished vocalist and generous 
woman expired on the 23rd of that month, at the 
early age of twenty-eight. 

1844. Clara Vestris Webster, whilst acting at 
Drury Lane Theatre in the Revolt of the Harem, 
unfortunately met her death by her gauze dress 
catching fire from the footlights. 

1845, July. Whilst Mr. Butler the tragedian 
was reading Hamlet at the Atheneum at Bir- 
mingham, he was seriously indisposed at the end 
of the fourth act, and the following evening, as he 
was going to his bedroom, suddenly fell into 
the arms of his wife and expired without a sigh. 

1850. The celebrated Mrs. Glover, “the mother 
of the stage,” who took her farewell benefit as 





but allowed a M.A. to walk “in capis chimeris 
vel tabardis longis et talaribus prout ipsoram 
gradubus congruit ” (Reg., pt. iii. fo. 77). Bishop 
Sinclair of Dunkeld, in the fourteenth century, 
threw off his “chiminile” before he charged the 
English cavalry. Archbishop Scrope rode “cum 
caputio jacincti coloris circa humeros suos pendente, 
et in blodia chimera et manicis chimere ejusdéem 
coloris existentibus. Veste tamen linea (rochet) qua 
utuntur episcopi, non sinebant archiepiscopum uti” 
(Ang. Sac., ii. 370). It was then a sleeved habit. 
Our next acquaintance with it is at Parker’s con- 
secration, when he went out in his “albo episcopali, 
superpelliceo, chimzraque ut vocant ex nigro serico,” 
The bishops of Chichester and Hereford were 
vested in “episcopalibus amictibus, superpelliceo 
se. et chimera” (Cardw., i. 279). Archbishop 
Arundel in the Penshurst collection wears a scarlet 
chimere. Chymmers occur in the ordinary ward- 
robes of bishops of the time of Elizabeth. The 
present form and colour are unlike the original 
prototype, and to some eyes very ugly. The 
rochet had no sleeves (Lyndw., p. 252). In Spel- 
man’s time it had “large sleeves, not reaching to 
the knees”; in fact, was a short albe of a sort. 
Whence has the chimere its balloons of lawn? Is 
it legal ? 

My own impression is that the chimere is iden- 
tical with the “habit” ; thus, “ 1549, Sept. 20, 
Bishop Boner went to the Marshalsea in scarlet 
habbet and hys rochet ” (Grey Friars Chron., 63). 
The rochet was the bishop’s every-day dress 
(Strype’s Mem., bk. ii..ch. xxiii. ; Holinshed, 
p. 1144). In 1549 the direction ran: “ Whensoever 
the bishop shall celebrate the holy Communion in 
the church or execute any other public ministra- 
tion he shall have upon him besides his rochette 


Mrs. Malaprop at Drury Lane Theatre on July 12, | a surplice or albe, and a cope or vestment.” We 


was almost unconscious as the curtain fell, and 
died on the 15th, aged sixty-eight. 


are not left in doubt how Cranmer understood it : 
“Anno Regis Edwardi Secundo the one and 


1851. On a tomb in Christ Church Cemetery, | twentieth daie of Julie the sixth daie after Trinity 
St. Louis (U.S.), we read that Blanche Shea, niece | Soundaie the Archbishopp of Canterburie came to 
of J. P. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, was “ instantly Poules, and their in the quire after mattens ina 
killed by the accidental falling of a weight in the | cope with an aulbe under it and his crosse before 
St. Louis Theatre during the performance of the | him.... This done he went to the highe aulter 
pernicious play of Jack Sheppard. When leaving | with deacon and subdeacon and their to celebrate 
the green-room to resume her part she said, ‘I am | the Holie Communion of the Body and Bloud of 
now going to be killed, and then I shall go right | Christ according to the kinges booke last sette 


home to sit up with Harry Chapman.’” 
Harry SANDARS. 
Oxford. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CHIMERE. 


I should be glad to learn what is the authority 
for the chimere, now worn on all occasions by 
bishops. It was an out-of-door and academical 
dress. William of Wykeham forbade the under- 
graduates of New College, Oxford, to wear it, 











| fourth by Act of Perliament” (Wriothesley’s 


Diary, ii. 16). The Puritan Parker, On the 
Crosse, 1607, owned that the albe, cope, casula, 
and pastoral staff, were “enjoined by law as well 
as the surplice to which our law Eliz. 1, c. 2 and 
rubric send us.” Archbishop Sandys's effigy, 


| 1588, has a casula, so has that of Bishop Purs- 
glove, 1577. In 1552 the bishop was desired 
to “have and wear a rochet” only, that 
is, restricted to his ordinary dress. So “1552. 
All Hallows. Bishop Ridley dyd the servys in 
a rochet and nothing else on bym, and the dean 
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and prebent [of St. Paul’s] went but in their 
surples and left off ther abbet of the university” 
{the hood] (Grey Friars Chronicle, 76). In 1662 
this is reversed, for the bishop elect, “ vested in his 
rotchet,” is required before the Veni Creator to 
“put on the rest of the episcopal habit,” clearly 
referring to the direction which requires the reten- 
tion and use of the same ornaments of ministers as 
were in the second year of Edward VI. 

The “ chimere,” “ chimmer,” or “ chyminer” was 
in 1559-60 worn by bishops when preaching 
(Machyn, 226, 229, 251) with the rochet. It 
was a sleeveless “ habit,” like that of the D.D. of 
Oxford, with slits or apertures for the arms, and 
of scarlet cloth, in the reign of Edward VI. (Foxe, 
vi. 641 ; 3 Zar. Lett., 271). In 1567 the Bishop 
of London when ministering at St. Paul’s wore 
a cope and surplice (Part of a Register, p. 28)—the 
habit recognized by the bishops six years earlier, 
and in the canons of 1€04, The rochet was never 
restricted to bishops, but common to canons and 
clerks assisting at the altar. It is quite clear that 
there is no direction for the chimere in “ ministra- 
tions” by any direction of the Church of England, and 
it is equally certain that no objection in the whole 
vestiarian controversy was ever raised against its 
use, showing that it was regarded purely as an 
ordinary dress (Archeol., xxx. 17), defined by 
Littleton under “ Exomis” (a short sleeveless coat) 
as “a chimmer or taberd,” and by Bailey as 
“Chimmar, a vestment without sleeves, worn by 
bishops between their gown and rocket.” 

To sum up the matter in a few words :—The 
chimmer (a rich gown split in the middle, accord- 
ing to Hall), more akin to the Jay chammar or 
chameu (Sp. chamarra) of the time of Henry VIII. 
than to the earlier chimera, was essentially an out- 
of-door apparel. In 1574 Parker, who had two 
“riding chimmers of velvet and satten” (and these 
only, along with Convocation and Parliament 
robes) in his wardrobe (Archeol., xxx. 17), with 
his attendant bishops “ in chimmers and rochets ” 
Rem., 475), received Elizabeth at the doors of 
Canterbury. 
of that reign “ the black chimere or sleeveles cote 








ruled, so that, as we know from Cranmer’s register, 
his consecrator, the assistant bishops holding 
pastoral staffs, and himself were vested in surplices 
and copes (comp. Strype, Cranm., 364). These 
were the ornaments which all through the Eliza- 
bethan controversy irritated the “ precisians ” 
(Part of a Register, pp. 104, 401, 406; 2 Zur. 
Lett., 71 (1566), 1, Ixxi. 94, liii. 77; 1 Zur, 
97), and as such the Parliament in 1643 ordered 
to be removed from every class of church (Journ. 
Ho. of Comm., iii. 262, 486). The cope appears 
on the effigies of Archbishop Grindal (1583), 
Bishops Heton (1613), and Creyghton (1673) 
Cosin wore one of white satin. Living bishops 
have revived its use. I need only add 
that the direction of 1662 literally agrees with 
Stat. 1 Eliz., c. 2, §25, and almost repeats the 
rule of 1603-4. Mackenziz E. C. Watcorr. 

[The above may possibly meet the queries of M. E., 
who recently wrote to us on the same subject. We shall 
be glad to hear from our correspondent. } 


ANCIENT “CHURCH GOODS” IN NORFOLK. 


Among the documents of the Public Record 
Office there is a vast amount of information on 
numerous ecclesiastical subjects. The object of 
this paper is to note, out of these MSS. in gene- 
ral, certain points which have an important bearing 
on some of the burning questions of the day. 
These points or facts will suggest themselves to 
any reader perusing the lists I will annex, the 
particulars therein being based by me on a collec- 
tion of entries gleaned from the Augmentation 
Books (vols. 499, 500) made by the Rev. Canon 
Hinds Howell. ‘The details are all the more valu- 
able for having been compiled by one who has 
served so many years as a proctor in Convocation. 
Since I have not the least desire—and the canon 


| has shown in Convocation that he has none—to see 
| the English Church returning to the use of certain 


Moreover, in A View of Antichrist | 


put upon the fine white rotchet” is classed with | 


“the great 
ministers.” 
tion, that Ceccoperi says a rochet and mozzetta 


wyde gowne commaunded to the 


are “the ordinary habit of a bishop” throughout his | 


diocese, ii. 30.] In distinction, then, to this “accus- 
tomed outward apparel” Tfor the bishop elect is 
vested in his rochet only), “the rest of the epis- 
copal habit” includes the surplice and cope 
certainly, and inferentially the pustoral staff. 
Hooper, contrary to the very common mis- 
apprehension of the case, had no objection to the 
chimere—he preached “in the scarlet episcopal 
gown” (3 Zur. Lett., 271); but he had scruples 
about the ornaments which were eventually over- 


| existed in their respective churches. 
[I may mention, by way of illustra- | 


objects long discarded, the subject is treated simply 
from an archeological point of view. 

When commissioners were sent throughout Eng- 
land to visit the parishes the churchwardens were 
called on to report what plate and vestments 
It is these 
“returns” which constitute the subjoined lists. 
Those only are here noted which bear on Taverham 
deanery, that to which Canon Hinds Howell’s 
parish of Drayton belongs, their date being 
August 6,6 Edw. VI. In the items before us we 
may see how one of the main sources of revenue 


| for the Crown in the days of Edward VI. consisted 


in church plunder, while the. same lamentable 
fact is even more conspicuous in the records of 
the reign of his sister Mary. It is evident how 
the advisers of the youthful King Edward, not 
content with the ravages made by King Henry 
VIII. and his Parliament on the religious 
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houses, extended such inroads, regardless of the 
absence of any sanction by statute, on the parish 
churches. Not merely do the indentures in the 
Record Office reveal the statistics and accounts 
which give the weight of the plate sent to the 
Jewel House of the Tower to be converted into 
money, but show how the Crown entered into 
private contracts to have those “church goods” 
melted down. For Norfolk the commissioners 
were—Sir William Fermor, Sir John Robsart, 
and Sir Christopher Heydon, Knights ; Osborne 
Mondeford, Robert Barney, and John Calybutt, 
Esquires. The returns for Attlebridge and Drayton 
only I append, but will contribute hereafter those 
of the other parishes of Taverham deanery. For 
Heynforth and Horsham there are double returns, 
but the churches of Beeston and Stanninghall, 
which had long been in ruins, supply none. In the 
Norwich Diocesan Calendar the subject of these 
documents is being duly noticed, but there are 
two additional documents specially relative to the 
sale of church goods in Norfolk, which, with the 
permission of Canon Howell, I will add with 
the other notes. 


* Attylbryge. Hundred of taberam. 

In p'misj chalys p’cell gylte w* ye patent of sylu’ 
percell gylt weying ix ounc’ and half a ounce at iij* viij* 
ye ounce—xxxiiij* x*. 

Itm one cope of clothe of Badkyn vj* viij". Itm one 
vestement of grene sassenet ij’. Itm j crosse of Copper 
iiij"—ix*. 

tm ij bellys weying by estymacon ix® The grettest 
bell v° the second belle iiij** C at xv* ye C—vj" xv’. 

[The following articles were assigned for divine 
service : the chalice, one surplice, two table cloths, and 
one bell.] 

p’ me Laurenciu Blaykloke vicariu’. 


Drayghton. Hundred of Tau’h’m. 
In p'mis one chales wt a patent whit sylu’ weying xj 
unces di q’ eu'y unce valued at iij* iiii*—xxxvij* j*. 
Itm iij steple bells weying xv° whereof one vj° another 
v° another iiij® valued at xv* ev'y hundred—x" xv’. 
Itm v olde vestmet’ valued at xix". 
Itm ij olde Copes valued at iiij*. 
Itm ij Corporax cases valued at viij". 
Itm ij Candelstick’ of latten valued at ij*. 
Itm ij hand bells valued at ij’. 
__ Itm ‘ ree bell clappers to the bells belonging valued at 
ij® viij*. 
[Articles assigned for divine service: the chalice and 
the little bell. } 
By me Will Norton pryst.” 
G. F. Barrow, M.A. 


(To be continued.) 





“Tue Sractons or Rome.”—In an unexpected 
place, the Public Record Office, Fetter Lane, on 
the back of one of the Ministers’ accounts of the 
time of Edward III., one of the searchers in the 
Office, Mr. Kirk, has found a copy of the Stacions 
of Rome,—a poem setting forth the ps gain- 
able then,—which I printed for the Early English 
Text Society from the Vernon MS. in 1867. Mr. 


Geo. H. Overend has been good enough to copy 
the first fifty lines of it; and as it has dialectal 
peculiarities, th for t—bothe for bote, remedy—ath 
for at, and the Midland astou, iste, for as thou, is 
the, &e., I hope you will find room for this copy 
and note :— 


“ Who so wole his soule leche | liste to me i wolle 


hym teche 

Pardon is thi soul bothe | ath grete rome ther iste 
rote 

Pardon aworde in frenche it is | for ywenes of thi 
syn iwys 


pe duchesse of troye pat somtyme was 
‘To rome he cam with grete pres 
Offe her cam Remulus and romulus 
Offe wom rome is cleped pusse 
Hethen it was and cristen noht 
tyl petur and paule it had boht 
With golde selwer no with no gode 
Bote with hore fleys and hore blode 
For ther thei suffred bothe deth 
Hor sowles to sawe fro pe quede 
indulgencie sancti Petri 
at kyrke of Seynt Petre we shal beginne 
To telle of pardon pat qwenchet synne 
A fayr muster men may ther se 
xxix graces ther bee 
as ofte astou goste up or dounn 
be cause offe devocion 
pow schal hawe at ilke a gre 
man or womman if bow be 
vij 3er of pardon 
an of manye sinnies remission 
Pope Alysandre it grantut at rome 
To alle pat bedur come 
In path minster pou may fynde 
a hundred auterres be for and be hynde 
And wan pe auterres halouwyt war 
xviij 3er and so manye lenteyns mar 
He gaf & grantede to pardon 
And per to godis benyson 
Amonge pes auterres vij ber be 
mor of grace and dignete 
pe auter of Wernicle is one 
Opon thi ryth hand as tow schal into kyrke gone 
pat ij of Houre Lefdy Worchep is 
pat iij of Seint Symon & Seynt Jude it is 
pat iiij of Seynth Andr’ pou schal hawe 
pat v of Seynt Gregory wer he lyth in grawe 
pat vj of Seynt Leon pe pope 
Wer he song masse in his cope 
pat vij of Seynth Croys is 
In wyche entereth no wouman y-wis 
At hye auter wer petur is done 
pope Gregory grautehet mykel pardon 
Of sunne for hewten’ and othes also 
xxviij 3er he haffe perto.” 
Ex. Q. R. Anc. Misc. Min. Accts, 55/32. Bur- 
sar’s Acct. of Burcester Priory, Oxford, 19 
Edward III. 


F. J. F. 


Francis Hopeson: W. Girrorp: Dan 
Tretanp.—Francis Hodgson is said to have be- 
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come friendly with Gifford and Dean Ireland. 
Neither of them subscribed to his Juvenal. Gifford, 
however, possessed himself of a copy, either his 
own or Porden’s, who was not a subscriber, -— 


the margins of which he dashed off in pencil at 
the moment of reading, and on the spur of the 
moment, a variety of short, pithy, and, many of 
them, monosyllabic notes. Now, can any one who 
has had access to the correspondence of Gifford 
with the dean tell us whether he makes any refe- 
rence to Hodgson’s Juvenal, and what is the nature 
of his remarks? I ask because it has been said 
that Gifford’s opinion was favourable, while the 
tenor of his MS. annotations is decidedly the 
reverse. Hodgson is, in his introduction, sufficiently 
complimentary to Gifford, but rather with respect 
to his second edition (1806) than to his first (1802). 
Accordingly Gifford, in reading his own praise, 
interpreted it into a self-complacent and covert 
eulogy of Hodgson upon himself. Nor, so far as I 
recollect, does Gifford make any acknowledgment 
of Hodgson’s courtesy in his third edition (1817). 
Ishould add that Hodgson’s preface is severely 
“margined” in pencil by William Porden, the 
architect of Eton Hall and friend of Gifford. In 
the second and third editions of the Juvenal, in 
which last Gifford falls back on the principles of 
the first, the name of William Porden is intro- 
duced among those of the other literary friends 
and benefactors of the translator. Porden quizzes 
Hodgson’s taste in architecture ; he calls him “a 
wise acre.” Hodgson might have retaliated upon 
Porden’s feat of Hall-building in Cheshire as the 
creation of a Pordendous pile. W. J. B. 


WorcESTERSHIRE Worps AND TERMINALS.— 
Hoping to elicit information I here note down 
some items, 

Ley.—Two explanations of this terminal have 
been offered. In Domesday Book Hagley is 
written Hageleia, from the Saxon haga and lega 
(domus and locus); but, according to Dugdale, 
ley, so frequently applied to village names, is from 
ley (unchanged), “which signifieth ground un- 
tilled.” In Worcestershire the names of many 
parishes have this short ending, but I am not 
acquainted with more than one instance where 
such an ending to the names of places extends for 
many miles and through eight adjoining parishes, 
no other intervening. Thus: Martley, Shelsley, 
Abberley, Witley, Astley, Dunley, Shrawley, and 
Grimley. 

Of other terminals those of ham and ford are 
the most common, and their meaning is obvious, 
as Eastham, Stanford, &c. ; but there are instances 
of each which puzzle me, namely, Newnham and 
Doddenham, Wichenford and Shatterford. The 
latter are miles away from any river, and there is 
no record that the present course of the nearest 
river has been diverted. 











Amongst local names are some odd ones—Anker- 
dine, Hunger, and Penny, the first two being high 
green hills, and the other a limestone cliff. 
Whence come these names ? 

Amongst farms there are Barbers, Hooks, 
Lingens, Tomkins, Hollins, Gilberts, Poplands, 
Blakes, &c. These are no doubt the proper names 
of former occupants, whilst the names of other 
farms, the Norchard, the Nash, the Noak, and the 
Knowle, easily resolve themselves (to those conver- 
sant with local dialect, i.e. the change of the to 
thun) into the Orchard, the Ash, the Oak, and the 
Hole, the latter lying in a wooded hollow. But 
the names of other farms, the Vineyards, Little 
Vine, and Great Viney, are not so clear,as I know 
of no records showing vines were grown there. 
Instances of corruption by prefix and affix are also 
common, as they have a trick in that part of Wor- 
cestershire which borders Herefordshire of adding 
s to words, as Old (S)Torridge, Black(s)well, 
Knightsford(s)bridge, &c. One word of frequent 
mention there is keffil. It relates to size, and is 
applied to men and horses :—“ A great hulking 
keffil of a fellow”; “Buy a big horse like that ? 
Why, he’s a perfect beast—a regular kefil.” 
Whence the derivation of this word ? 

SHELSLEY BeavucHamp. 

Pecuiiar LEASES. — 

“On the two farms of Fingask and Grome, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Fraser of Lovat, in the parish of Kirkhill, 
the possessors hold by a tenure to which there is probably 
no parallel, It cannot properly be called a feu right, 
because it has a specific issue, is liable to services, and 
wants the usual solemnities of acharter. In both cases 
the proprietor, one of the Lords of Lovat, granted to the 
tacksmen, their heirs and assignees, nineteen years, and 
at the end of that period three nineteen years more; and 
after these are elapsed a year for every day in the three 
last nineteen years, making in all, if my calculation be 
right, above 20,000 years. 

“The uncommon tenor of this holding induced the 
late Commissioners appointed by Government for the 
management of the forfeited estates in Scotland to con- 
sider this grant as illegal. 

“* Accordingly they brought an action before the Court 
of Session for its reduction, in which they succeeded ; 
but the tacksman of Fingask appealed to the House of 
Peers, who reversed the judgment of the Court of Session, 
and declared the lease to be legal and valid.”—General 
View of the Agriculture of Inverness, Drawn up for the 
Board of Agriculture, 1808. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 


Sr. Swirniv.—Not to be able to spell one’s 
own name connotes a considerable amount of 
ignorance, and I am, therefore, anxious to know 
how to spell mine. About a year and a half since 
my attention was called to the fact that the 
Gloucester Fragments speaks of Swithun, by one who 
has for long been collecting matter about the Win- 
chester saint and his cathedral, and who has never 
seen Swithin in any MS, I was asked for my autho- 
rity for doing as I have ever done since the signature 
of my first contribution to “ N. & Q.” of twenty 
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years ago was judiciously altered by the editor 
from Swithen to Swithin, my correspondent saying 
that he never saw it spelt with én for the second 
syllable. I replied that I had thought there was 
general usage to back me up, and that I had met 
with the form in weather rhymes, in almanacs, 
and in such works as those of Hone and Chambers, 
and that Halliwell so gave it in his Dict. Archaic 
and Prov, Words. The Calendar prefixed to the 
Book of Common Prayer knows Swithun, and I 
have not the slightest doubt that that may be the 
more correct way of spelling the name ; but obser- 
vation leads me still to believe that Swithin is the 
form which is most in favour nowadays, and I 
should like to ask if others be of the same opinion, 
and also to know how it was that the w was ever 
superseded by «. There is a St. Swithin’s Church 
at Lincoln and another at Norwich, but I rather 
think that the one at East Retford appears in print 
as St. Swithun’s. Sr. Swirnry. 


Tae Frencu Prive Minister.—Perhaps it 
may be interesting to old Rugbeians to mention 
that the French Prime Minister, M. Waddington, is 
the same Waddington whose name stared them in 
the face so long at the head of the list painted on 
the big board at the end of “ Big School,” just 
over Kennedy’s form. J. R. Hate. 


Wuistiixc.—To my mind there is much less 
whistling than half a century ago, when it was an 
accomplishment not confined to butchers’ boys, 
who were, however, leading professors. As the 
decline has followed that of the gentlemanly 
accomplishment of the German flute, the two cases 
may depend on the same cause. 

Hype CvarkE. 


Watter’s “Go, tovety Rosg.”—The likeness 
between this favourite lyric and a passage of 
Robert Chester’s may possibly be well known ; it 
is, however, worth a note. Chester’s lines occur 
in the “Cantoes Alphabetwise to faire Phoenix 
made by the Paphian Doue” (N. 13), p. 137 of 
the volume Robert Chester’s Love’s Martyr, &c., 
recently edited by Dr. Grosart for the New Shak- 
spere Society. They are :— 

“* Note but the fresh bloom’d Rose within her pride 

(No Rose to be compared vnto thee) 

Nothing so soone vnto the ground will slide, 

Not being gathered in her chiefest beauty, 

Neglecting time it dies with infamy : 

Never be coy, lest whil’st thy leaues are spred, 
None gather thee, and then thy grace is dead.” 
D. Barron Bricntwe.. 


Cuurcn Bett Customs, &c.—It may be worth 
noting that the custom of ringing the “ pancake 
bell” still survives (1879) in this village, which is 
a parochial chapelry in the parish of Leeds. I 


the bell rapidly nine times nine for a man, seven 
times seven for a woman, and five times five for a 
child. It might be interesting to ascertain if this 
is simply a local custom or if it prevails elsewhere. 
T. M. Fatuow. 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds, 


Fo.tk-Lore 1x Hampsnire.—A Hampshire 
gentleman informed me of a curious piece of folk- 
lore existing in Hampshire. If the yule log splits 
when burning on the fire at Christmas, one half is 
allowed to be burnt, whilst the other piece is taken 
off the fire and, when cold, placed in the roof, 
where it is hung from one of the rafters for a year 
as a charm against fire. The charm is taken down 
the following yule-tide and burnt. 

W. E. Foster, F.S.A. 

Aldershot. 


Consecration oF TwELVE BisHops art Sr. 
Parrick’s.—The following noteworthy event is 
thus chronicled in the Rev. Dr. Leeper’s Historical 
Handbook to St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, p. 16: 

“In 1660 twelve bishops were consecrated in the 
cathedral on the same day—tbe 27th January, when 
Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop-elect of Down, preached 
the sermon from Luke xii. 42, 43. The like of this, 
observes Dr. Dudley Loftus, had ‘never occurred at any 
previous time. The proceeding was so elegantly, 
prudently, and religiously composed, and so enmvinataaty 
satisfactory to the judgment of those opposed to the 
order and jurisdiction of episcopacy, that it gave great 
and general satisfaction.’ The anthem sung on the 
occasion was composed by the dean of the catliedral, Dr. 
Fuller, the chorus exhibiting the strong loyalty and 
churcbmanship of the composer :— 

* Angels look down and joy to see— 
Like that above—a monarchie ; 
Angels look down and joy to see— 
Like that above—a hierarchie,’” 
ABHBA. 


Pecutiar Locat Expressions.—In Worcester- 
shire, if a person means to say another is occupied 
by day in one place, but returns home to sleep, he 
says, “John goes to —— days, but comes home 
nights.” Itis said of a favourite person that “ He is 
very well-be-liked.” Another, to express satisfac- 
tion with a medical man, uses a phrase which would 
rather seem to imply an opposite opinion, “ He is 
the only one as ever did me no good.” 

W. M. M. 


Tue Newsparer Press.—The following brief 
extract from a scarce tract entitled The History of 
Independency, Oxford, 1648, may perhaps be in- 
teresting to some of your readers as an early notice 
of the newspaper press :— 

“The ‘news books,’ taught to speak no language but 
Cromwell and his party, were mute in such actions as he 
and they could claim no share in: for which purpese 
the presses were narrowly watched.” 

he my Ee 





= also mention that after “knolling” the passing 
bell here it is the custom for the sexton to strike 


Hull. 
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Lonezvity.—In the parish of St. Nicolas, 
Droitwich (the population of which is stated to be 
1,044), there were living at one time in the year 
1873 five generations of one family. The eldest 
was an old woman of ninety-six years, and the 
fifth generation consisted of three or four young 
children. J. B. Winsox, M.A. 

PARALLEL Passace.—There is a well-known 
line in Locksley Hall :— 

* And our spirits rush'’d together at the touching of the 
lips.” 

Almost the same thought has been expressed 
by Shelley :— 

** As in the soft and sweet eclipse 
When soul meets soul on lovers’ lips.” 


C. H. J. 


Rucries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


A Boox or Hovrs.—I wish to ascertain the 
date of a book of: this kind which is in my 
possession, and may perhaps be identified by 
a description of it. In size it measures 54 by 4 in., 
and consists of ff. 115, with a Calendar, ff. 6, 
giving a saint for every day in the year. There 
may be a few fols. missing. The text is black- 
letter, very clearly written on vellum ; Latin, with 
the usual contractions. The capitals are Gothic, 
and all illuminated in red, purple, and gold. 
There are five full-page pictures, viz.: 1. The 
Raising of Lazarus; 2. The Crucifixion ; 3. The 
Annunciation ; 4. A Saintin Prayer ; 5. St. John. 
On the margins of a few of the leaves there are 
some devices illuminated, and on one of them this 
inscription, “ Faict par moy Jehan Gibon laboureur 
du(?) Ma Mortins.” This I take to be the Trap- 
pist monastery of Mortaigne in Normandy, and 
the book further appears to be a French produc- 
tion from containing a curious hymn in old French 
entitled “ La saincte larme de ihicrist.” 

T. W. W. S. 


Tae Antwere PotyGitor. and Watron’s 
Potyetor.—Is there such a resemblance between 
the title-pages of these books that even the most 
careless bibliographer could mistake the one for 
the other? I ask this because Dibdin asserts that 
he saw a copy of Walton’s Polyglot in the library 
over the south porch of Grantham Church on the 
occasion of his first visit, and that it was no longer 
visible when he went there a second time. There 
are some volumes of the Antwerp Polyglot at pre- 
sent in the same paradise of bookworms (the human 
variety is extinct in Grantham, as the state of the 
library but too plainly shows), and the Rev. B. 





Street, who gave some attention to the books 
during his curacy, thinks that Dibdin was wrong 
in believing that a Walton was ever of their 
number. Sr. SwirHry. 


Taomas Horper, AupiTorR-GENERAL TO THE 
Duke or York, 1647.—Can any one tell me his 
crest or arms? With Lady Savile, Dr. Barwick, 
and others he was much employed in transmitting 
King Charles I. letters when in Carisbrooke. 
Was he related to Mr. William Holder, who 
became a canon of Ely and St. Paul’s, was a 
member of the Royal Society, and married Susan, 
elder sister of Sir C. Wren? L. Pu. 


“Wet orr ror”: “ How ARE you OFF For? , 
—How am I to explain grammatically these 
phrases? What part of speech is “ off,’ and how 
is the word “for” connected with it ? 

L. M. P. 


“Come IN 1f you’reE rat.”—Is there any 
reasonable origin for this apparently fatuous ex- 
pression, addressed to a person knocking for 
admittance at the door of a room ’ 

W. W. F. &. 

“ PEACE AT ANY PRICE.”— When was this phrase, 
as applied toa political party, first used? Armand 
Carrel, in the National of March 13, 1831, calls 
the Périer ministry “le ministére de la paix 4 tout 
prix.” See Ste. Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, t. vi. 
p. 124. The expression, or something very like it, 
will, if I mistake not, be found in Lamartine’s 
Histoire de la Révolution de 1848, but I have not 
now the leisure to search through that eloquent 
(and egotistic) work. Did it originate in France 
or England ? R. W. Buryie. 


Pact : AmprospEN.—I should be glad to know 
who purchased Nos. 2,622 and 2,623, and also 
Nos. 24, 25, 26, from the topog. cats. of Kent 
and Oxford respectively, recently advertised in 
“N. & Q.” by Alfred Russell Smith. 

F, A. BLaypes. 

The Lodge, Hockliffe, Leighton Buzzard. 


“ WHITHER-WITTED.”—Is_ this expression 
known? I found it applied to a clergyman in 
a deposition of the year 1642. Its meaning is not 
difficult to discover, but it would make equally 
good sense if spelt weather-witted, as the same 
person is called a turncoat, the equivalent of which 
in French is, I believe, a girowette or weathercock. 
It might also be spelt wether or wither, as either 
variation would be intelligible. 

A. H. 


Tue Rev. Samvet SHaw, or ASHBY DE LA 
Zovucu.—In Bigsby’s History of Repton and in 
other works there are memoirs of this worthy 
man, and his portrait is engraved in Nichols’s 
History of Leicestershire, but I have not been able 


A. Haminton. 
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to find any account of his parentage and descent. 
Margery, wife of Nathan Wright, of London, 
whose curious wooden monumental effigy may 
still be seen in Ashby Church, is said to have been 
a Shaw, and nearly related to the Rev. Samuel. 
Can some correspondent refer me to a pedigree of 
this family ? J. P. B. 


Jos. Towne, CLocKMAKER, OF HorncastTLeE.— 
When was he born, and when did he die ? 
Y. H. N. 
Sir Georce Nayter, F.S.A., Garter Principal 
King of Arms, died October 28, 1831, aged sixty- 
five years. Where was he buried, and is there any 
inscription over his grave or elsewhere? If so, 
some one will, I hope, kindly favour me with a 
literal copy, which I am anxious to have for a par- 
ticular purpose, and “as soon as convenient.” 
ABHBA. 


Conyers Famiry, Perrott, &c.—At Elm- 
bridge, Worcestershire, is an inscription to Mary, 
the wife of James Purshull, “daughter of John 
Wood, Rector of Clent, by his first wife Bridget, 
widow of William Perrott, of Bell Hall, Gent., 
daughter of Francis Conyers, Esq., and sister of 
Sir John Conyers, Knight and Baronet, sometime 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London, Captain of 
the King’s Life-Guard of Horse, and Governour of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.” To what family of Conyers 
did this Sir John belong? “ Baronet” is, I think, 
a mistake. I find that William Perrott was 
married to Bridget “Conniers” at Studley, co. 
Warwick, in 1620. He died in 1623, and his 
widow was married in 1627 to Mr. Wood, Vicar 
of Clent, at Belbroughton. H. 8. G. 


Micuaet Wricnutson, described of the Six 
Clerks Office, May 20, 1679. I shall be obliged 
for information as to the date of his death, place 
of burial, &c. CHARLES JACKSON. 

Doncaster. 


Who was “Tom Tir”?—In one of the Rev. 
Wm. Nelson’s (afterwards Earl Nelson) letters to 
Lady Hamilton (1801), the following curious pas- 
sages occur :— 


“TI was rather surprised to hear Tom Tit (that bad 
bird) had taken his flight to town; but he is a prying 
little animal, and wishes to know everything; and, as 
he is so small and insignificant, his movements are not 
always observed. But, for God's sake, take care of him, 
and caution our little jewel to be as much upon her 
guard as she can. I am terribly afraid this bird will 
endeavcur to do mischief. He must be watched with a 
hawk’s eye. I almost wish some hawk, or Jove's eagle, 
would either devour him or frighten him away.” 

“Tell me in your next whether you have seen that 
little bird called Tom Tit.” 


MEDWEIG. 


Tae Taawes.—Where could I find a collection 
of the passages in which our own or foreign poets 





and prose writers have apostrophized or described 
the Thames? I am familiar with the well-known 
passages in Spenser, Drayton, Thomson, Gray, 
and Denham. But there must be scores of others. 
Macaulay somewhere remarks that the course of 
the Thames would make a good subject for a 
poem, but I cannot lay my hands on the passage. 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


IsaraH Lil. 14, “ AstonrED” or “ ASTONISHED.” 
—Has attention been called to the fact that there 
appears to be a double reading in this verse 
according to the Authorized Version? I find 
nearly as many Bibles have “astonished” as 
“astonied.” Curiously, too, while Johnson cites 
the verse as an illustration of “ astonied,” Cruden, 
who has seven other examples of “astonied,” refers 
to the verse under “astonished.” What is the 
explanation ? T. M. Fatwow. 


Lives on THE “AnGEL” Inn.—At p. 268 of Lar- 
wood and Hotten’s History of Signboards are 
some rather coarse lines, said to have been written 
by Ben Jonson upon the “ Angel” Inn at Basing- 
stoke having changed both its sign and mistresses ; 
but turning over a back volume of “N. & Q.” 
(4% S. v. 382) I came across some very similar 
lines, ascribed to an old Oxonian, upon the old 
“ Angel” Inn at Oxford, who on revisiting it found 
it shut up. As the verses are evidently identical, 
I shall be glad to learn who the author really was 
and to which “Angel” Inn they refer : I can hardly 
think to that at Basingstoke, as there was cer- 
tainly an “Angel” Inn here after Ben Jonson’s 
time. H. G. C. 

Basingstoke. 


Verre : Varre.—There has recently appeared 
in the Times a correspondence & propos of Cin- 
derella, in which it has been asserted, probably 
with truth, that by a clerical error verre, glass, has 
been substituted for vaire, a costly fur. Is this 
vaire the same as our miniver? Was the old 
form of the word minivaire? If so, what is the 
meaning of the prefix mini? We get the same 
form in minnilied and minnisidnger. Is miniver 
also a remnant of one of the old Romance tongues ? 

E. R. W. 


MawpesLtey or Mavpstay Famity, Lan- 
casHiRE.—Can you give any information 
respecting this old Lancashire family, whieh is 
mentioned in Domesday Book ? M. G. L. 


“Wer ARE FAIRLY LoppaRD.”—The origin of 
this phrase, heard in almost every house in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire early every spring and 
at the close of every summer, has puzzled me. It 
is a prelude to the house being “ overturned,” not 
“ swept.” J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 
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TRAVELS IN Pgricorp.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” direct me to any recent book of travels 
in the ancient province of Perigord which describes 
the present condition of the chateau of La Mothe 
Fénelon, near Sarlat, where, according to tradition, 
Archbishop Fénelon was born? The meagre notice 
in Murray’s Handbook of France stimulates 
curiosity without satisfying it, and suggests that 
the tradition has been disproved by recent dis- 
coveries ; for although all the old biographies of 
the archbishop are agreed in stating that he was 
born there, the Handbook says that “it was not 
his birthplace, but a property belonging to his 
family.” Tewars. 


THe 60TH Rirtes, Earty Uniroru.—I am 
anxious to find some picture which will show the 
dress of the 5th Battalion 60th Regiment, circ. 
1797-1800, when they were formed, chiefly out of 
Hompesch’s Germans, and dressed in green, being 
the first battalion in the British army that wore 
that coloured jacket. If any one who is ac- 
quainted with the portfolios or books on military 
costume, in the British Museum or elsewhere, 
would help me in this matter I should be very 
grateful. Gippzs Ricavp. © 

18, Long Wall, Oxford, 


Kossuth AND WALTER Savace Lanpor.—I 
have before me an ode of some thirty-four lines 
by Walter Savage Landor, entitled On Kossuth’s 
Journey to America, and commencing, “ Rave 
over other lands and other seas.” It is printed by 
itself on an 8vo,-sized piece of white silk, with a red 
and green border of the same material. Under 
what circumstances were such copies of this ode 
struck off? I presume for some public dinner to 
Kossuth. I note that in Heroic Idylls, 1863, 8vo., 
p. 117, Kossuth is again eulogized by Landor in a 
poem headed “To Kossuth, President of Hun- 
gary.” A. 


“GoosEBERRY Picker.”—What is the origin 
of this term as used to denote the unlucky third 
person “ playing propriety ” to a pair of lovers? 

. W. Lirrietron Hay. 


Groim.—Between July and October, 1771, 
Grimm came to London with a German prince. 
This caused a short interruption in his Correspon- 
dance. Neither in Bachaumont, Diderot, or other 
contemporary authors can I find who this German 
prince was. Can any of your readers tell me? 

a. We Zs 

AvtTHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 

A short poem, published some forty (?) years ago, 
entitled The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain, be- 
ginning :— 

“ The patriarch stood on the brow of bosky Hebron, 

And as he cast his anxious eye below,” &c. 
E. E. Basser. 








| 


The Oak Table —Who was the author, and where can 
a copy of words and music, or either singly, be obtained ? 
I quote (from memory only) the first verse :— 
“I knocked out the dust from my pipe t’other night, 
Old Time toward midnight was creeping ; 
The last emoke from its ashes had taken its flight, 
I felt neither waking nor sleeping.” . 


“If he be of the right stamp, and a true Tewkesbury 
[Gloucestershire |] man, he is a choleric gentleman, and 
will bear no coals.” ABHBA. 


Replies. 


“ ULTRAMARINE”: “ AZURE”: “LAZUL.” 
(5" S. xi. 104.) 

Zero is doubtless right in deriving the term 
ultramarine from the fact of the pigment being 
brought from over sea, rather than from any 
fancied intensity in the colour. He has, however, 
merely touched the fringe of the subject. There 
are several collateral inquiries connected with 
azure, lazul, lapis lazuli, &c., of a very interesting 
character. Whence is the name azure derived ? 
What does it mean? What is the colour indicated 
thereby? What is the history of the term and of 
the substance implied, and how far can it be traced 
back into the night of antiquity? I propose to 
offer a few observations on each of these points. 

1. As to the word azure. Its real derivation 
seems almost entirely to have been overlooked. 
Our English dictionaries furnish no information. 
We may search in vain through the pages of 
Skinner, Junius, Bailey, Johnson, Webster, 
Richardson, and Ogilvie. They all, or nearly so, 
refer to lapis lazuli, but as to why this substance 
is so called, or whence it is obtained, they are 
apparently entirely ignorant. Ogilvie derives Fr. 
azur from Arabic azrak or Persian azruk, blue. 
Mr. Wedgwood refers to another Persian word 
lazur, whence, he says, “comes lapis lazuli, the 
sapphire of the ancients.” For this etymology he 
quotes Diez (Dict. Romance Languages), but not 
quite correctly. Diez gives the Persian as lazu- 
ward, All these etymologies labour under 
a common defect. What are supposed to be 
radical terms are really as much derivatives as our 
word azure, and are foreign importations into the 
languages quoted. They only testify to the wide 
extent to which the word and the substance have 
extended. 

2. The real derivation is very simple. Marco 
Polo in his travels in the thirteenth century visited 
the province of Badakshan or Balaksh, in eastern 
Asia. After describing the ruby mines—whence 
the term Balas rubies—he proceeds: “ There is 
also in the same country another mountain in 
which azure is found ; ’tis the finest in the world, 
and is got in a vein like silver.” Col. Yule, in his 
splendid edition of the old traveller, informs us 
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that “the mines of Lajwurd, whence Pazur and 
lazuli, lie in the upper part of the valley of the 
Kokcha. The produce is now of very inferior 
quality, though the best sells at 241. the pood,” 
being at the rate of 13s. 4d. per English pound. 
The article has always been in great demand from 
the earliest times, and carried the name along with 
it to very remote regions. Proceeding westward 
Lojwurd became Lazur, and in Italian and French, 
the initial Z being supposed to be the article, it 
was written VJazur. It was Latinized into 
lazulus, hence lapis lazuli. The word has had 
a very wide extension, being found in all the 
modern European languages, also in Arabic and 
Persian. It is doubtful whether the Cymric word 
llasar, blue, may not be derived from the same 
source. The Germans very early adopted the 
word lasur. 

3. At the present day the word czure is not 
usually employed to indicate the pigment or the 
stone from which it is derived, but rather for the 
colour itself, especially in the blazon of heraldry. 
I may here notice an absurd mistake made by Cot- 
grave in identifying azure with “ Terre d’ombre, an 
earth found in silver mines, and used by painters 
for shadowings.” Bright blue is about the last 
colour a painter would use for shadowings. He 
has evidently confounded the ombre in terre 
d’ombre, meaning “ earth of Umbria,” the modern 
terra sienna, with ombre derived from umbra, 
shadow. Azure as a colour ought, then, to repre- 
sent the powdered lapis lazuli, being oxide of 
cobalt, but it is used in a variety of senses. We 
have the “azure sky” and the “ azure main,” the 
“azure harebell” and the “dark azurine.” Of 
course poetical licence must have its scope, but on 
the whole the deep blue of an Italian sky seems 
the best expression of the colour of the lapis 
lazuli. 

4. As to the history of the word and substance. 
How far were they known to the ancients? It is 

robable that the mines of Lajwurd were not called 
y that name in ancient times. The Hebrew 
saphir, Greek cwardepos, Lat. sapphirus, were 
used to indicate a bright blue mineral, but there 
were different kinds. Theophrastus (de Lapide) 
describes two kinds, the xvavj and the ypvo. 
This description probably applies to the real pre- 
cious stones, but there was another substance used 
extensively by the Greeks to adorn or inlay works 
in metal, which it seems probable was identical 
with the lapis lazuli. Theophrastus describes 
also two kinds of this, the dark and light, or, as 
he calls them, male and female. There is an 
obscure passage in bk. xi. of the Iliad, on which 
this may throw some light. In 1. 24, describing 
the cuirass of Agamemnon, the poet says :— 


aw ® as 7 ” , , 
Tov 0 TO O€Ka Otol €vav péXavos Kvavoto, 


Literally, “There were thereon ten bands of dark | 





cyanus.” Lord Derby translates it, “Ten bands 
were there inwrought in dusky bronze” ; Pope, 
“Ten rows of azure steel the work infold” ; 
Cowper, “Ten rods of azure steel that corslet 
bore.” A boss of the same substance, péAavos 
Kvavovo, decorated the centre of the shield. The 
translations here seem quite inadequate ; péeAavos 
describes the colour, which was dark, xvavoro the 
substance, whatever it might be. It is nowhere 
else used to describe a metal ; the probability is 
that the poet is describing metal work inlaid with 
lapis lazuli of a dark colour. It is also used in the 
Odyssey to describe an ornamental band to a 
cornice. 

From the East the use of lapis lazuli spread 
over Europe, and from the direction in which it 
came it took various names, according to quality : 
azur de Levant, azur d’Acre, azur d’Allemagne, 
azur d’outre-mer—whence ultramarine, &c. Cobalt 
is now a chemical manufacture, but for elegant 
inlaid work nothing equals the original lapis lazuli 
or azur d’outre-mer. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


In the first edition of Phillips’s New World of 
English Words (London, 1658, fol.) Zero will 
find : “ Ultramarin (Lat.), beyond the seas ; also 
a kind of colour used in painting.” This first 
edition is very rare, and in 1855 no copy of it was 
in the British Museum. C. 





Dante's Vorace or Urysses: “INFerno,” 
c. xxvi. (5" S, xi. 148.)—In reply to Mr. 
Gwynnr’s query respecting the authority for the 
description of the voyage and death of Ulysses, as 
related by Dante in the twenty-sixth canto of the 
Inferno, I beg to bring to his notice the following 
remarks of various commentators both on Dante 
and Tasso, which I hope will give him some help 
in his study of the Divina Commedia. Poggiali, 
in his edition of the poem (Livorno, 1807), says in 
a note to the passage in question :— 


“Vie chi dice, che dopo la guerra di Troja con sommo 
coraggio impegnatosi Ulisse con altri egualmente audaci 
compagni nella allora creduta ineseguibile navigaziune 
dell’ Oceano di la dal Freto Gaditano (oggidi Stretto di 
Gibilterra) dope aver fondata Lisbona, detta perd dal 
suo nome in greco ed in latino Ulissipo, fatta rotta 
a sinistra del detto Stretto, e scorso un buon tratto del 
mare Atlantico attorno all’ Africa, quivi finalmente 
perisse per una tempesta. Facendv comodo a Dante 
questa opinione circa la navigazione e la morte di Ulisse, 
che ha per autori Plinio e Solino, suppone come certa 
questa, tutto ché meno ricevuta, istoria della navigazione 
di Ulisse, ed a norma di essa lo fa qui parlare.” 

On this Lombardi, in his edition of the Divina 
Commedia (Padova, 1822), remarks :— 

“Dal racconto perd che fa in seguito Ulisse si vede 
chiaramente che Dante non ha in tutto seguita I opinione 
di Plinio e di Solino; e di fatti proponendo il greco eroe 
a’ suoi compagni di dirigere il loro viaggio dietro il corso 
del Sole per iscoprire ‘il mondo senza gente,’ sembra 
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evidente che quel capitano non avease in pensiero di 
navigare intorno all’ Africa, la cui costa occidentale giace 
tutta al Sud dello Stretto di Gibilterra; inoltre e da 
notare che il viaggio segui appunto nella proposta 
direzione verso ponente, piegando perd al Mezzogiorno, 
eche Ulisse dopo cinque mesi di navigazione era per- 
venuto alla linea equinoziale, o aveala oltrepassata, 
quando scopri un’ altissima montagna, e peri co’ suoi 
compagni naufragando.” 

Gabriele Rossetti, in his edition of Dante, 1827, 
says :— 

“‘ Che I’ Itacense sia perito in una navigazione tentata 
oltre le colonne d’ Ercole, é opinione che deriva da Plinio 
e da Solino, e fu seguita pur dal Tasso.” 

The passage in Tasso to which Rossetti alludes 
is in the Gerusalemme Liberata, c. xv. 25, 26 :— 

** Ercole, poi ch’ uccisi i mostri 
Ebbe di Libia e del paese Ispano, 
E tutti scorsi e vinti i lidi vostri, 
Non os0 di tentar I’ alto Uceano: 
Segno le mete, e'n troppo brevi chiostri 
lL’ ardir ristrinse dell’ ingegno umano ; 
Ma quei segni sprezzd ch’ egli prescrisse, 
Di veder vago e di saper, Ulisse. 
Ei passé le colonne, e per I’ aperto 
Mare spiego de’ remi il volo audace : 
Ma non giovdgli esser nell’ onde esperto, 
Perche inghiottillo |’ Ocean vorace ; 
E giacque col suo corpo anco coperto 
1] suo gran caso, ch’ or tra voi si tace.” 


In the Pisan edition of Tasso, 1830, I find the 
following note on the above passage :— 


“ Questa storia, o favola, della peregrinazione e della 
morte d’ Ulisse € tolta da Dante nel canto 26 dell’ 
Inferno, come ne sono ancora tolti alcuni versi......oltre 
a cid che de’ viaggi d’ Ulisse e dell’ arrivo di lui sino all’ 
estremita dell’ Oceano racconta Omero nella sua Odissea, 
Strabone sull’ autorita di Possidonio, d’ Artemidoro e 
d’ Asclepiade, racconta che Ulisse passo lo stretto, e pene- 
trato nella Lusitania o Portogallo, fabbricd la citta 
@’ Ulissea, o Ulisipona, o Olisipone, che avendo poscia 
Ulisse tentato di ripassore lo stretto, vi rimase affogato. 
Al poeta (come ne lascid scritto Plutarco nel libro che 
fece di Omero) essendo variamente di una cosa ragionato, 
é in potere di seguire I’ opinione che pit gli aggrada; 
e pero quivi il Tasso, sapendo che da molti poeti era 
stata variamente trattata la morte d’ Ulisse, segui 
l opinione che gli piacque....... Per tornare dunque a pro- 
posito, vedendo il Poeta nostro questa varieta, si risolvé 
atenere da quella di Claudiano, che disse Ulisse esser 
morto nel mare.” 

Mr. Tennyson in his Ulysses appears to have 
followed Dante and Tasso. In this poem the 
Grecian hero says :— 

“ Come, my friends, 
‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order, smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die, 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew.” 


JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Prayer or Mary Queen or Scors (5 §. xi. 


called prayer of Mary Queen of Scots, but cannot 
remember where I learned it or whence it came. 
I think the first line was not the same, though, 
and that there were two other lines: “In dura 
cateni, In misera pcena.” should think they 
came just before or after “ Languendo, gemendo,” 
&c. Perhaps some reader of the Tablet might 
supply the information as to its authenticity. 
Froude, in his account of the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots, relates that on the scaffold she re- 
peated the psalm “In te Domine confido,” but I 
know of no mention of the above hymn or prayer. 
Go 2&2 
Allow me to supply an omission on the part of 
your correspondent, who in sending you the prayer 
said to have been composed by the queen just 
before her execution has omitted the third line :— 
“© Domine Deus, speravi in te ! 

O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me. 

In dura catend, in misera peena desidero te ! 

Languendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo, 

Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me !” 

Cu. Evxin Maruews. 
7, Hamilton Road, N. 


A very curious account of the queen’s execution 
was published in France soon after the event. 
Immediately before the execution she repeated the 
prayer quoted by Mr. Jacxsoy. By the request 
of the editor of Three Centuries of Anecdotes, 





printed by Cadell & Davies, 1795, Dr. Harrington 

set it to music with a “ Chorus of Women Atten- 

dants,” having additional words. The work is 

dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort of that time, 

two vols. THomas WARNER. 
Cirencester. 


It is stated by Daniel (Thesaurus Hymnologicus, 
iv. 348) that this is said to have been written by 
the queen in her Prayer Book a few hours before 
her execution. There is a translation of it in 
Bishop Coxe’s Christian Ballads, 

C. F. S. Warrex, M.A. 


Mievet Souris: tae OLtp, Op CounrEss or 
Dxsmonp : EstHERSHARPEAND OTHER CLAIMANTS 
ror Cre wensamtas Honours (5 §. iv. 205; ix. 
361, 392, 394.)—In every town and village in the 
three kingdoms there would not be any difficulty 
in finding a few “old inhabitants” who would be 
willing to maintain that an “older inhabitant” 
than themselves was verging upon sixty when they 
were comparatively juveniles. (©. C. M. does not 
take into account the tendency in many old 
persons of either sex to magnify the age of their 
neighbours and to lessen their own. Mr. Peacock 
may rest assured that he has not killed the error 
in the case of Esther Sharpe’s age, any more than 
Mr. Tuoms has killed Miguel ‘Solis or the old, 
old Countess of Desmond by his sensible canons 
of centenarianism. Miguel Solis, after Mr. 
Taoms’s extinction of him on his appearance in 
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the Pall Mall Gazette of the 20th of May, 1878, 
had a resurrection in the Irish Times of the 29th of 
August last; and in a recent number of the Queen 
newspaper the “ old, old Countess of Desmond” is 
to be found as lively as ever, dancing her saraband 
with Richard ITI., cutting her teeth under Henry 
VIII, travelling to London under James L, 
and finally perishing by the fall from Raleigh’s 
cherry tree. The Gainsborough News, quoted by 
Mr. Peacock, of course improved on the Statistical 
Account of the Glanford Brigg Union, relating not 
only the fact (?) of her hundred and three years, 
but her aversion to laudanum and her two mar- 
riages. It is highly instructive to watch the 
“growth” of these centenarian myths. Thus, Mr. 
Walford, the writer in the Queen, not only repeats 
the story of the “old Countess of Desmond’s” 
age, her dance with Richard III., her journey to 
London, and her extraordinary end, but, on the 
authority of some lady historian (so called), whose 
name he does not give, he tells us that the 
dowager had a son (never heard of until now), who 
met with a “cruel death” through an unkind 
relative’s “machinations”; and he further relates 
another equally new fact (?), viz. that she showed 
her “amiable disposition” by adopting the only 
daughter of the said relative Gerald, Earl of 
Desmond, killed in rebellion in 1583. Now 
it is certain that the lady whom the best 
genealogists identify with this “ old, old Countess” 
of Desmond never had a son, and it is equally 
certain that her cousin, the rebel Earl of Desmond 
(out of whose immense forfeited palatinate were 
carved the estates of the Courtenays, Denham 
Norreys, Colthursts, Boyles, St. Legers, and scores 
of the present landed proprietors of Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, and Kerry), had no less than five 
daughters.* There is not a shadow of proof that 
she ever adopted one of them. In truth, all that 
is known by the said genealogists or any one is, 
that in the middle and latter part of the sixteenth 
century an old lady, claiming to be the widow of 
Thomas, twelfth Earl of Desmond, was living with 
her only child, a daughter, in Cork or Waterford, and 
that she claimed a jointure off part of the forfeited 
Desmond estates, which had been granted to 
Raleigh. He appears to have seen her, and to 
have paid her the money, but it is, to any one 
well up in the history of the period and of those 
estates especially, a very significant fact that no 
sooner had the Raleigh grant been sold to the first 
Earl of Cork than the “ old, old Countess” vanishes 
from the scene—dies, we are told, at the very time 
Boyle passed patent for the estate. Unless there 
is good evidence to the contrary, I shall continue 
to believe that the true solution of this case of 





* They were all married, and from two of them descend 
the Knight of Kerry, the Earl of Kenmare, Sir Edward 
tee Bart., and the present (Protestant) Bishop of 

ashel. 





centenarianism is that the jointure on the forfeited 
estate was kept alive by a fraud long after the 
jointured lady was dead, and that it went to the 
benefit of some of her Geraldine kindred until 
Boyle came into possession, when that astute 
undertaker, far more wary than Raleigh, and 
knowing every Irish wile, detected the fraud, 
refused to pay, but kept matters quiet, not 
wishing to offend the still powerful members of 
the Geraldine family, his neighbours and tenants 
in Munster. One of them, Sir John FitzGerald 
of Cloyne, as readers of the Irish records know, 
made a notable attempt, by fraudulently tampering 
with deeds, to defeat the attainder of Desmond, at 
least to save his estate from forfeiture. As Dr. 
Caulfield has so many Cork and Waterford records 
in his hands, I should feel greatly obliged to him 
if he could give me any information from them for 
or against this, my own theory, of the (so-called) 
centenarianism of this famous old lady. The lands 
off which the jointure was claimed I believe lay 
near Youghal, and once formed part of the pos- 
sessions of the see of Cloyne. The lands of that 
see were seized by the Cloyne knights, and I 
suppose Dr. Caulfield has seen the very extra- 
ordinary will of Sir John FitzGerald, of 1640, 
referring to them, in the Dublin Record Office. 
M. A. Hickson. 


Cran Martueson (5 S. xi. 105.)—Allow me to 
supplement what has been said about the Clan 
Matheson by giving a few further particulars. 
Without going so far back as the traditionary 
history, I may mention that Kenneth MacMathan 
(th silent) is referred to in the Norse account of 
the expedition of the King of Norway against 
Scotland in 1263, and also in the Chamberlain’s 
tolls for that year, in connexion with that expe- 
dition. He is said to have married a sister of the 
Earl of Ross. But to come to more recent times. 
The chief of the clan was Matheson of Lochalsh. 
This, the senior branch of the clan, is now repre- 
sented by Alexander Matheson of Ardross, M.P., 
the direct lineal descendant of Dugald Matheson, 
who was killed in defending Eilen Donan Uastle 
against the Macdonalds in 1547. 

In 1851 Mr. Matheson purchased the estate of 
Lochalsh, forfeited by his ancestors in 1427 ; 
and what is perhaps unprecedented in history, 
he in this manner recovered the family property, 
after it had been alienated and in the possession 
of others for upwards of four hundred years. 

The late Sir James Matheson belonged to an- 
other branch of the clan, and was the second son 
of Capt. Donald Matheson of Shinness, in Suther- 
landshire. This branch of the clan is now repre- 
sented by Donald Matheson, Grandon Lodge, 
Dorking, the eldest son of Duncan Matheson, 
advocate, Edinburgh, who was Sir James Mathe- 
son’s elder brother. 
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I may mention that the late Sir James Matheson’s 
property in Ross-shire extended to over 400,000 
acres, and Mr. Alexander Matheson’s (the old 
estates of the family) to about 220,000 acres. The 
Matheson tartan is well known, and is figured in 
Mclan’s Costumes of the Clans. Sir James dying 
without issue, the baronetcy became extinct. 

Joun MacKay. 

P.S.—Since writing the foregoing I have re- 
ceived a note from Mr. Matheson of Ardross, in 
which he says : “I do not claim to be chief of the 
Mathesons. It is probable that the representative 
of the Bennetsfield Mathesons is the chief ; but in 
any case I do not claim it.” 


A Fearrut Srory (5" §S. xi. 145.)—The ori- 
ginal authority for the case of Mary Jones, which 
is the one referred to by your correspondent, is 
given by Mr. Massey, in his Hist. of England 
during the Reign of George ITT. (ed. 1865, vol. ii. 
c. 21), as Sir William Meredith, in the course of a 
debate in the House of Commons in the Session of 
1777 upon a Bill to inflict the punishment of 
death upon another class of offences. The atrocity 
of this legal murder even exceeds in its circum- 
stances the statement Mr. Boucurer gives from 
Forster, while it is horribly aggravated by the fact 
that the sentence was deliberately carried out after 
the circumstances had been made known to the 
authorities. Mr. Massey adds :— 

“But, on the other hand, it was represented that 
tradesmen had suffered very much from this species of 
depredation ; and it was decided that an example must 
be made. Accordingly, this poor creature, who had been 
wrongfully and cruelly deprived of her livelihood by that 
law which she had violated for the sole purpose of 
obtaining temporary relief [for her starving children], 
was dragged, a raving maniac, to the gallows and put to 


death.’ 
C. C. M. 


Mr. Forster may have found “a contemporary 
report” of this story in Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
History (vol. xix. col. 237-8). It is given there 
by Sir W. Meredith (one of the members for 
Liverpool) in the course of a debate in the Com- 
mons on the Bill “for the better securing Dock- 
yards,” &c. In his heart-stirring speech “against 
the Draconian legislation of the age, he says: 
“Under this Act—‘The Shoplifting Act’—one 
Mary Jones was executed, whose case I shall just 
mention : it was at the time when press warrants 
were issued on the alarm about Falkland Islands” 
(te. in 1770). He then gives the well-known and 
affecting details, and adds : “ Take all the circum- 
stances together, I do not believe that a fouler 
murder was ever committed against law than the 
murder of this woman by law,” &c. Another yet 
more probable source may be suggested. In 
Barnaby Rudge (ch. xxxvii. p. 176, “ Charles 
Dickens” edition), Dennis the hangman tells 


ness, how he had “worked off” this ill-fated young 
wife and mother. a. a F. 


White Ae (5@ §. xi. 116.)—The white ale 
that Mr. Perrarr refers to is a weak drink, 
somewhat similar to table ale or small beer. It is 
generally brewed in little two-gallon vats, and 
besides malt and hops contains flour and yeast. 
It will not keep long, and hence has to be drunk 
almost as soon as brewed. It is sold at threepence 
a quart, and a bucketful would probably scarcely 
intoxicate a man. Tavistock is the main place for 
it. Harry Hems. 





Mrs. H. E. Whitcombe records in her Bygone 
Days in Devon and Cornwall, at p. 38, the 
following :— 

“At Dodbrooke, a village adjoining Kingsbridge, in 
the south of Devon, a peculiar tithe was chargeable 
until within the last few years of a beverage termed 

‘white ale.’ This ale is still brewed in the parish, and 
a peculiar substance culled ‘grout’ enters into its com- 
position, It is stated that this liquor was introduced 
into the neighbourhood by the surgeon of a German 
regiment.” 

Joun LANE. 

“ A compound resembling in appearance the mixture 
of rum and milk once held in much esteem by stage 
coachmen. Milk, spice, and spirit are among the ingre- 
dients of white ale, as it is called; and as it does not 
improve by keeping, it is brewed in small quantities only 
for immediate consumption. It is kept in large stone 
bottles, and you will scarcely pass a public-house from 
Dartmouth to Plymouth without seeing a number of the 
empty bottles piled away in some part of the premises.” 

This description, from Walter White’s Londoner’s 
Walk to the Land's End, is perhaps such an 
answer as Mr. Perratr requires. Au. Fo De 


White ale is probably the modern representative 
of what was once the ordinary drink of England. 
During the last two centuries its use has been 
confined to the west of England, and of late only 
to that portion of Devon called the South Hams, 
of which Kingsbridge may be considered the head- 
quarters. It is just possible that it may have been 
drunk in and about Tavistock at the period (no 
date given) when Mr. Perrarr was there ; but now 
it is rarely used except in the South Hams, and even 
here not a tenth part of what was consumed twenty- 
five years ago. It takes its name from its white- 
grey colour, due to the flour and eggs it contains. 
The ferment used is a secret manufacture, and at 
one time was worth a good deal to its proprietor. 
For further details see a paper by mein the Devon- 
shire Association Transactions, vol. ix., a copy of 
which.I shall be pleased to forward to Mr. 
Perratr on his sending me his address. 

Pavut Q. KARKEEK. 

Torquay. 


Cuurcuwarpens’ Accounts (5" §. xi. 106.)— 
1514. “ Settyng of iij bees.” Letting three dwell- 





“Muster Gashford,” with characteristic callous- 





ing-houses. 
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1520. The “grate.” The “grate” was a sort 
of lattice that served instead of a window. 

1520. The “pett at the same grate.” The 
authorities in my possession are not particularly 
clear as to the meaning of “ pett,” but I gather 
that it was a space to receive the grate. 

1521, “Rubbyng of the George.” Was the 
church dedicated to St. George? He is said to 
have laid down his life for the Christian faith, and 
many churches were erected in honour of him. 
The birthday of George the Martyr is about 
Easter, and the effigy would naturally be rubbed 
up in honour of the saint. 

1525. “ Bare.” This word was applied to cloth. 
Might not “ médjg” refer to the altar cloth ? 

1538, “Grene wex.” Estreats were delivered 
to the sheriffs under the Exchequer Seal of “green 
wax,” levied in counties, and sometimes the church- 
wardens assisted at the collection. 

1553. “ Betyng candell.” A candle made of 
resin and pitch. 

1587. “That the wayght be p’scribed by p’cla- 
mation.” Is it possible this applied to the new 
Act regulating weights, and that the weight had 
to be proclaimed at the market cross, 23 Eliz. ? 

1603. “Collection for the citie Geneva.” In 
the case of distress or plague it was not unusual 
to order collections to be made for the relief of the 
inhabitants of the towns affected thereby. 

1614. “Skull hole.” This I do not understand ; 
I think the last two items speak for themselves. 

Jouy ParKIN. 

Idridgehay, Derby. 


Will the following extracts from the church- 
wardens’ accounts in the parish of Ashburton, 
Devon, throw any light on “the George” men- 
tioned by G., under date 1521 7— 

“ 4.D, 1525-6...vii* viii* for fixing and putting up St. 
“George, with ironwork for the same.” 

“a.D. 1528-9...one banner called a streamer of St. 
George.” 

“a.p. 1529-30....1xxviii* ii' for painting and other 
necessary work for the image of St. George.” 

** a.p. 1547-8...ii* iiii* for taking down le ymag called 
le George.” 

Wa. Pencetty. 

Torquay. 


Percy Brssue Suetrey (5" §. xi. 45, 70, 158, 
179.)— Accepting the assurance of Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman that “many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
be very much interested in seeing the Baron de 
Bogoushevsky’s letter to Dr. Rocers,” I append 
the letter referred to. As it is not my intention 
to write on this subject any further, I beg to add 
that the Baron’s address is Zapolia House, near 
Pskof, Pleskau, Russia, 

“28th Jan. (8th Feb.), 1879. 

“My answer to the attack of Mr. RB. Forman is as 
follows:—I bought Shelley's letter yess ago, as I see 
from my entry-book (im 1870), frem Mr. Zeune, dealer 
in autographs at Weimar. Paid for it 42 Thalers (/ 





think : the price is not entered). It may be that the person 
who sold it was another dealer, Mr. Schulz, of Leipsick, 
as purchases from both are entered indiscriminately on 
one folio. It looked, as far as I remember, quite genuine, 
and (I believe) had an address and a seal. Te was copied 
in my note-book by a clerk, not by myself, in abstract. 
The original was given by me to the Central Museum, 
Moscow, together with about sixty other MSS. I saw 
the extract in Mr. Naylor’s catalogue, but never asked 
Mr. Naylor, who supplies me ever since (I believe) 1872 
or 3 with autographs. I intended to ask him about the 
letter, as it looked exactly like mine, but I was not sure 
then, seeing that I don’t know eli my autographs—they 
are now nearly 15,000 in number, but much more in 
reality—they are yet not arranged, and I do not know 
them all, as some of them I bought in parcels, and never 
investigated them at all. Besides, I thought the Mu- 
seum had been robbed (as is usual !) or had sold its 
doublettes, and so my autograph had returned to Shelley’s 
native country. I recognize Iam guilty of negligence 
in not mentioning (did I not mention the fact, however?) 
that I had sent only an extract of the letter to Dr. 
Rogers. More I shall not eay in my excuse—“ Qui 
s’excuse, s’accuse” is a good old saw. I do not see, how- 
ever, how J can distinguish all the imitations that come 
into my hands, I suppose, however, that my autograph 
was a clever imitation after all, as it had not been dis- 
covered even by such experts as Mr. Zeune or O. O. 
Schulz (which?). J am not an expert, but an amateur. 
Mr. Naylor's letter is probably the genuine one. But 
how came he to read the name in the letter in the same 
wrong way as I did! I cannot say. I suppose the 
name in the original (and of course in the imitation too) 
looks so much more like the false spelling than like the 
genuine one. This mistake will bave a salutary effect 
upon me. I shall henceforth make it a rule never to 
allow my clerk to transcribe my autos, but do it myself. 
At all events, I am obliged to the person who has kindly 
discovered and noticed my error.—Nicotas Casimir De 
Bocouscnrvsky, Baron of the Holy Roman Ennpire, 
Knight of various orders, Honorary Curator of the 
Pedagogical Seminaries, Govt. Pskof, Councillor of 
State, Fellow of the Imperial Archzological Society of 
Russia, of the Moscow Archzxological Society, Honorary 
Member of the Royal Historical Society. 

“ Zapolia House, near Pskof, Russia. 

“PS.—At all events, the error, if it is an error, is 
not Dr. Rogers's, but mine.” 

Cuartes Rocers. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 

|We gladly give immediate insertion to the letter 
which Mx. Buxréy Formay'’s first note has drawn from 
the pen of Baron de Bogouschevsky. But in so doing 
we must observe that, on his own showing, the Baron 
has been singularly remiss in the matter of verifying his 
autographs, and that Dr. Roorrs was clearly not in a 
—- to verify them. We think that, on the whole, 
Mr. Buxton Forman may be congratulated on having 
exercised ‘a salutary effect” upon the Baron, who, we 
are bound to say, takes his correction in very good part.] 


Surrracan Bisnops (5" §, xi. 67.)—Colonial 
bishops are entitled (though perhaps only by 
analogy) to be called “ My Lord,” so long as they 
retain and govern their sees. And after their 
retirement—and they retire pretty freely—they 
still receive this title, partly out of the courtesy 
of England, and partly out of respect for their 
episcopal office. But suffragan bishops, having 


no independent territorial jurisdiction, and not 
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being peers of Parliament, have not, I think, | 


since their revival in 1870, been officially styled 
“ My Lord”; although Sir Robert Phillimore says 
that the old suffragans of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were by courtesy commonly 
designated lords. The matter was officially con- 
sidered in certain quarters when the revival took 
place ; and the result is that, when addressed in 
writing, suffragan bishops are styled simply “ Right 
Reverend Sir.” A. J. M. 


Richard, Bishop Suffragan of Dover, signed his 
name “ Richard Doverensis” or “ Dovorencis,” und 
was addressed by Dr. London as “my lord of 
Dover ” (Suppression of Mon., Camd. Soc., p. 191, 
note). This may only show that he was even such 
an one as some of our modern bishops suffragan. 
But ought not any bishop to be styled “My Lord” 
in virtue of his office in the Church, and not solely 
when and because he happens to have a seat in 
the House of Lords? Whether bishops suffragan 
show good taste in claiming to be called “My 
Lord” is another matter. Quartering the arms of 
the diocese with their own is an heraldic pheno- 
menon which is quite new to me. J. T. F 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Are not all bishops, whether suffragan, colonial, 
retired, or even American, entitled by common 
courtesy to be addressed as “My Lord”? The 
title is not due to them in their temporal capacity 
only—as by some is thought to be the case with 
respect to those who have a seat in the House of 
Lords—but in regard to the high rank they hold 
inthe Church. All Italian prelates are addressed 
as “ Monsignor,” and the title of “‘ Monseigneur ” 
is accorded to French bishops in addressing them, 
although it is not, I believe, allowed them in legal 
or official documents. The question of the prece- 
dence of suffragans does not appear to have been 
ever settled. When F.S.A. talks of suffragans 
“quartering the arms of the diocese with their 
own,” I presume he means impaling. As to the 
“ putting the mitre on their servants’ liveries, &c.,” 
they have probably quite as much right to do so 
as peers have to use their respective coronets, or 
knights and esquires the helmets assigned to their 
rank by the rules of heraldry. 

Avyorner F.S.A. 


“Daventer” as A Feminine SurvaMe TEr- 
MInaTIVE (5 §. xi. 87.)—This termination, 
curiously enough, occurs at a much earlier period 
than that noticed in the parish register of Leigh, 
Lancashire, but yet in the same neighbourhood. 
In Dodsworth’s notes out of a register of the 


q's Elena Hobdoghter tenuit in Salford. Test. Ra’do de 
Radelif mil.’, Io Radclif de Ordesale, Io. Ra’d: de 
Chad’ton, Iac. de Hulme, Tho de Newha.” 
Joun E. Balirey. 
Stretford. 


Sir Isaac Newron’s House 1n THE MINoRIES 
(5 S. xi. 147.) —Sir Isaac Newton lived in Haydon 
Square, Minories, when Master of the Mint. The 
house was taken down about 1852 (Curiosities of 
London, by John Timbs). 

EverArD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 





Opp Names or Praces (5" §. xi. 87.)— 
“ Botany Bay” is by no means an unusual appella- 
tion. There is a small estate and a farm called 
Botany Bay in Enfield Chase, on the Ridgeway 
road, leading from Enfield to Potter’s Bar. 

W. Puituirs. 

One part of the highest ridge of Nottingham 
Park has for generations come down to us under 
the name of the Bay of Biscay. The spot is open 
to all points of the compass, and in windy weather 
is excessively bleak and stormy—hence, no doubt, 
its derivation. a. 

Nottingham. 


Tue Iste or Wicur (5" §. xi. 44.)—In Mr. 
Mvrray’s strictures on the “defenceless con- 
dition ” of the Isle of Wight he leaves his readers 
to infer that “ forts were built, but not always kept 
in good repair or well manned,” and that the 
“whole island was in a very unfit state for re- 
sistance” during the period it was the “ object of 
attacks from France.” Now from the time the 
island was in perpetual danger of hostile attacks 
from the French, arising out of the claims of 
Edward III. in 1340 to the crown of France, until 
the early part of the reign of Henry VIII., there 
were no fortifications on the shores of the island, 
and none existed elsewhere except at Carisbroke. 
During the above-mentioned period the defences of 
the island were entrusted to the strong arms and 
stout hearts of the islanders, and history testifies 
to the courage with which they defended this 
“ gem set in the silver sea.” The military qualities 
of the islanders in repelling the invader are com- 
mented on by Camden, who says the “ island is 
not so well fortified by its rocks and castles as by 
its inhabitants, who are naturally warlike and 
courageous, and, by the diligence and care of the 
governor, have the methods of exercise so perfect 
that, be the science that they are put upon what it 
will, they are master of it, for they shoot at a mark 
admirably, keep their ranks, march orderly,” &c. ; 





muniments of John del Bothe, of Barton, near 
Manchester (MSS., vol. cxlix., fo. 165), written | 
5 Hen. IV., is the following, of the date 22] 
Richard II, :-— 

“ Galfr’ de ffere cap'"* ded! Joh’i del Bothe t’ras p'd'cas 





he adds, “‘ They are masters of whatever is requisite 
in a good soldier.” 

The fort at Yarmouth was built out of the 
materials and on the site of the ancient church 
destroyed during the French wars in 1524, and not 
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“out of the ruins of the religious houses.” The 
petition of the inhabitants to Henry VI. may be 
found, I think, on the rolls of Parliament. I copied 
it many years ago, but have lost the reference. It 
bears date 28 Hen. VI. (1449-50). The text as 
printed by Albin agrees with my copy, except in 
the orthography of a few words, which are 
modernized in his history of the island. The fear 
of invasion expressed by the inhabitants of the 
Isle of Wight in their petition was the normal 
state of feeling which had existed among them for 
many years. The feeling was not confined to the 
island, but extended to all the maritime towns on 
the south-west coasts, and it continued until the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588. 
James Horsey. 
Quarr, I. W. 


Otp Games (5 §. xi. 48.)—“ Polish” :— 

“ There are two methods of playing at draughts: the 
one commonly used in England, denominated the French 
game, which is played upon a chessboard, and the other 
called the Polish game, because, I presume, the former 
was invented in France and the latter in Poland.” 

If Mr. Davies will refer to Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastimes, whence the above extract is taken, he 
will find more on the subject, and instructions as 
to how the game is to be played. F. W. J. 

Bolton Percy, Tadcaster. 


Moor-nItts (5 §. xi. 68.)—We have a conical 
hill in Dorsetshire, crowned with an ancient 
encampment, called “Modbury,” which gives its 
name to the hundred of “Cerne, Totcombe [qu. 
Toot-combe ?], and Modbury,” and another de- 
populated vill in the parish of Swyre, formerly 
supposed to have been designated as “ Motberge.” 
There is also a tithing in the parish of Gillingham 
called “Motcombe.” All of them, I should pre- 
sume, were originally connected with the Moot. 

C. W. Bixenam. 


Tae tate Cartist War (5 §. xi. 126.)—The 
English in Spain ; or, Story of War of Succession 
between 1834 and 1840, by Major Francis Duncan, 
R.A. (London, John Murray), 1877. ©. S. K. 


Magyar (5% §. xi. 128.)—The correct pronun- 
ciation, transcribed in English, is “ Madyar,” the 
Hungarian compound consonant gy being sounded 
nearly like English dy, and not, as often and 
erroneously supposed, like English dj. All the 
three Hungarian grammarians, Neumann, Fauvin, 
and Ujfalvy, compare its sound with that of the 
~~ is in Dieu, diable, &c. H. Kress, 

xIo 


The letter g in this word is pronounced like d, 
consequently the correct pronunciation is Mad-i- 
ar. Austro-Huneartan OFFICER. 


Ma-dyar, pronounced as an English word with 
the accent on the first syllable (as in all Hun- 





garian words), the vowels as a in watch, and dy as 
di in French Dieu, gives a very close approxima- 
tion to the Hungarian pronunciation. 
A. C. Mounsey. 
Jedburgh. 


“Cuck”: “Cock” (5 §. xi. 48.)—I speak 
doubtfully, but would suggest that cuck or cock 
may mean a hill. See glossary of Chronicon 
Monasterit de Abingdon (Rolls Series), vol. ii, 
p. 479. K. P. D. E. 


“Kow” or “ Kowr” (5@ §. xi. 48.)—In an 
old black-letter Bible in my possession (a Breeches 
Bible) the word kowe occurs at least nine times: 
Numbers xviii. 17, “But the first horne of a 
kowe,” &c. ; Num. xix., it occurs in verses 2, 5, 
6, 9, 10 (in modern versions rendered “ heifer ”) ; 
Isaiah vii. 21 and xi. 7, and in Amosiv. 3. In 
Leviticus xxii. 28 and Job xxi. 10 the word is 
spelt “cowe.” The title-page of the Old Testa- 
ment is wanting in the above copy; but that of 
the New Testament records that it was “Imprinted 
at London by Christopher Barker, Printer to the 
Queen’s Maiestie. 1583.” It contains also “Two 
right profitable and fruitfull concordances,” &c., 
the dedication of which is dated 1578, and signed 
“ Robert F. Herrey.” The date of the Old Testa- 
ment, therefore, would probably be between these 
two. Wma. Hueues. 


Suprosep Antiquities (5 S. xi. 144.)—Scott 
gives his own authority for the Pretorium story 
by giving to Lovel the reflection, “This is a 
famous counte to the story of Keip on this 
syde.” For which story see Annual Register, 
xiv. 198. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


Heracpry : THE Ricut To BEAR Arms (5" §, 
xi. 29, 152, 177.)—The fact that the arms used by 
Curiosvs are not registered in the College of Arms 
is almost proof positive that they were assumed 
without authority by some member of his family, 
and lapse of time cannot make them legal in 
England. The payment of the tax on armorial 
bearings does not give the slightest authenticity to 
arms. I have known a tax collector charge the 
tax upon devices which were not armorial ;* would 
this legalize such devices as coats of arms? 
Sir Bernard Burke’s General Armory does not 
profess to be an official record of armorial bearings ; 
it necessarily contains a number of unauthentic 
bearings which appear on “seals, deeds, wills, 
and monumental remains.” To have verified every 
coat described in the Armory would have caused 
an expenditure of time and money which could 
never have repaid either author or publisher. 

D. Q. V. §. 





* One of these was an engraving of the Portland Vase, 
and the other two birds perched upon a vase. 
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Lorp Caancettor Erskine (5" §. xi. 126, 175.) 
—lI have looked through Voltaire’s Letters on the 
English Nation with sufficient care to enable me to 
say that they contain no allusion to the Erskine | 
family name. C. Ross. | 


Formerly the name was as often written Areskine | 
as Erskine. I speak from charter knowledge. On | 
the book-plate of a well-known member of the 
Erskine family, which is now before me, I read 
“Charles Areskine of Alva, Esq., Lord Justice 
Clerk.” Mac. 


“Broomine ” (5" §. xi. 46, 174.)—A lady told 
me not long ago that she sent by her housemaid 
the glove of a visitor to her lady’s-maid to be 
mended ; she overheard the housemaid say to the 
other maid, “Here, Asser, you’ve got to mend 
Mrs. ’s blooming glove.” H. A. Sr. J. M. 


“Hart Hatz, vow Batiiot Cottece” (5% §. 
xi. 85, 133, 171.)—D. P. has, I think, misunder- 
stood me. I never said that “ Hart Hall was now 
Balliol College,” so I cannot “ say it again”; and 
I never said that William of Wyrcestre might 
have been a student at Hart Hall, so I cannot say 
that again. But I may repeat that in very early 
times there was a Hart Hall in connexion with 
Balliol College, and I may explain that I thought 
it possible the Saturday reviewer might know this, 
and I thought it possible that D. P. did not know 
it. Perhaps I was wrong in both suppositions ; 
and there can be no doubt but that D. P. is right 
in saying William of Wyrcestre could not have 
been a member of that old Hall. I never said 
that he could; but allowing that the Saturday 
reviewer was very ignorant about him (as I am 
also), I thought I saw how confusion might have 
arisen without its being so comic, or causing so 
much surprise as it appears to have created. 

Grspes Ricavp. 





18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


“Fussock”: “Moke”: Locan Names ror 
THE Ass (5% §. x. 349, 521; xi. 28, 56, 155, 157.) 
—I observe in recent numbers of “N. & Q.” 
several memoranda on this subject. Many of these 
are probably, in their origin, mere epithets (gener- 
ally uncomplimentary), as, for instance, fussock, 
as suggested by Mr. E. H. Marsnary (5" §. x. 
521). None of your correspondents have, I think, 
noticed a very curious name with which I have 
been familiar in West Somerset—canoodle (I spell 
phonetically). I should much like to know, first, 
whether it is in use in any other part of the country, 
and, secondly, whether any probable derivation 
can be suggested. E. A. B. 


“Borie Goprrer, Carmisr anp Docror or 
Mepicine” (5" §. xi. 128, 177.)—H. W.’s note, 
though interesting as showing that there was a 
real personage of this name, gives no answer as 





to the authorship of the old epitaph, nor does it 
state where the original may be found. I am 
unable to give this ; I heard it recited by an aged 
relative (long since deceased) more than half a 
century ago, but have never seen it in print, and 
am ignorant of its source. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that some antiquary or collector of quaint 
epitaphs may throw light upon it. It is not sup- 
posed to have been an actual inscription on any 
monument, but merely an intellectual exercise. If 
my recollection rightly serves me, it is made up of a 
long and appropriate string of chemical definitions, 
scientifically arranged, and forming a very curious 
specimen of the “terminology of chemistry.” Fur- 
ther replies are desired. a. & 2 


TrapesmMeEn’s Toxens (5 §. xi. 28, 139, 157.) 

* Though at present no high value be set upon English 
town-pieces and tradesmen’s tokens by men of learning, 
a time will come when these coins will be as much 
esteemed in this country as the town-pieces of the 
Greeks ; indeed, the use of the names of towns on the 
Anglo-Saxon and early English coins is now universally 
acknowledged.”—Dr. Combe, from the title-page of 
London Tradesmen’s Tokens, Beaufoy Cabinet. 

“The striking of provincial coins and tradesmen’s 
tokens, which was suggested, and in some degree justified, 
by the disgraceful state of the copper coinage, began 
with the Anglesey penny in 1784 (the workmanship of 
this token was well executed, but it appears that it was 
soon counterfeited. It bears on the obverse a Druid’s 
head within a border of oak leaves ; and on the reverse 
a cipher composed of P M Co., signifying Paris Main- 
tain Company. Above the cipber is the date, and round 
it the following inscription: We promise to pay the 
bearer one penny, and on the edge, on demand in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, or Anglesey), and from that time in- 
creased rapidly, until they were superseded by an issue 
of lawful coins in the year 1797.”—Ruding, vol. ii. p. 93. 

Where can I find any account of the “ Paris 
Maintain Company”? In Batty’s Catalogue, 
under “ Halfpenny Tokens,” p. 320, are described 
tokens of “ Parys Mines Company” and “The 
Paris Miners Halfpenny,” both with “ P M Co.” 
in cipher on obverse. For authors CLarry can 
refer to “ N. & Q.,” 24S. vi. 13. 

W. STavENEAGEN JONES. 


The late Sir George Chetwynd had the best 
private collection of English tokens of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. They were 
sold by auction at Christie’s in August, 1872. 
There is a very complete collection in the British 
Museum. Henry W. Henrrey. 


Epwarp Lonesnanks (5 §. xi. 9, '75.)—I am 
obliged to Mr. Sotty, but he does not really 
answer my query. Fabyan, p. 398, whom I men- 
tioned, tells the story of the Scots at Berwick, but 
I wanted to know the earliest authority for that 


story, or for any other origin of the name. 
. 0. W. T. 


“ Ginnet” (5 S. x. 388; xi. 97, 137.)—The 
narrow passages called vennels in the town of Stra- 
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bane, Ireland, are so called from the medieval 
word venella, a lane (see Du Cange, s.v.). 
D. 8. 


Vennel is, according to Jamieson, derived from 
the French venelle,a lane or alley. In many of 
the Scotch towns there are vennels, ¢.g., in Aber- 
deen, Perth, &c. A. A, 

Pitlochry. 


Gatpraita or Barearr (5™ §. xi. 87.)—As 
a rider to this query let me ask whether there is 
any known account of the Galbraiths who settled 
in Leitrim, Fermanagh, and Donegal. Sir William 
3etham says that John Galbraith had three sons, 
viz., the Rev. Humphrey, Rector of Clones, co. 
Monaghan, who m. Isabella, dau. of Sir Paul Gore, 
3art., and d. intestate before 1660, leaving three 
daus. Another son, who had two sons—(1) Lieut.- 
Col. Robert of Dowish, co. Donegal, and (2) James 
of Ramoran, co. Fermanagh, M.P. for St. John- 
stons, co. Donegal, who took out letters of 
administration to his uncle, the Rev. Humphrey, 
and died in 1673, leaving issue six daus. John 
Galbraith’s third son was Archibald, father of Jobn 
of Blessingbourne, co. Tyrone, Gent., whose will 
was dated in 1668. Col. Robert of Dowish had 
a grant of lands in Donegal in 1636. Sir Archi- 
bald Acheson, Knt. and. Bart., eldest son of Capt. 
Patrick Acheson, was born in Edinburgh, and died 
at Letterkenny, co. Donegal, Oct., 1634, as certified 
by “his kinsman James Galbraith, Esq., Dec., 
1638.” I am anxious to discover the exact rela- 
tionship between them, and the parentage of James 
Galbraith, probably the same person as James of 
Ramoran. Y. S. M. 


Curious Curistian Names (5 §, x. 106, 196, 
376; xi. 58, 77.)—The following occur in this 
parish, mostly in the registers: Ceselic, 1558 ; 
Laterine, 1569 ; Nobbs, 1602 ; Phelisstie. 1641 ; 
Theophila, 1688; Ratgerince, 16—; Fforyth, 
1620 ; Amphillis, 1770? Benanna, still exists ; 
Harridence, spelt also Hazidence : he was one of 
a family of Ellises, and I should be glad to find if 
this was not a surname used for a Christian name. 
He died 1746. Ricuarp H, J. Guryey. 

Northrepps Hall, Norwich. . 


Toucnarp-Larosse (5 §, ix. 29, 94; xi. 59.) 

In looking over a note-book I find the following 
extract taken from the title-page of the Histoire 
de Paris, by G. Touchard-Lafosse, 1844 : “ Auteur 
dela Loire Historique ; Histoire de Charles XIV., 
Roi de Suéde; Chroniques Secrites de VOpéra; 
Chroniques de 0 (Eil de Beuf, etc.” 

G. Perrarr. 

“ OBLIONKER” (5 §, x. 105, 177, 296, 378.)— 
It is not safe to trust much to schoolboys’ names 
for things. Some boys invent absurd names, of 
which no philologist would ever find the meaning. 





The chestnut game is frequently played in Sussex, 
but I never heard any name given to it. There is 
in this part a similar game with walnut shells, 
which are pushed one against the other, on a level 
surface, until one cracks. The sound one is 
reckoned the victor, and scores according to the 
number of shells it has broken. 
Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


Tue Erepsrows (5 §S, x. 288, 413.)\—In 
Charles Kingsley’s Two Years Ago (c. iv. p. 83) 
your correspondent will find the following :— 

* ..Tom...began carefully scrutinizing Mrs. Harvey's 
face. It had been very handsome: it waa still very 
clever: but the eyebrows, crushed together downwards 
above her nose, and rising high st the outer corners, 
indicated, as surely as the restless down-drop eye, a 
character self-conscious, furtive, capable of great in- 
consistencies, possibly of great deceits.” 

Jonn Lane. 

Barnsbury Road, N. 


The impression on my mind was that eyebrows 
which met indicated sensuality rather than dis- 
honesty ; but upon turning to Lavater I find that 
he expresses an opinion in favour of neither of 
these views. Without attempting to answer your 
correspondent’s query as to what the popular 
belief may be respecting this malformation (for 
such I take it to be) of the eyebrows, I append 
the passage from Lavater (vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 357) 
on the subject :— 

“ Eyebrows which meet passed for a trait of beauty 
among the Arabians, whereas the uncient physiognomists 
affixed to it the idea of a sullen or melancholy character. 
I can adopt neither of these opinions: the first appears 
to me false, the second exaggerated; for I have fre- 
quently met with eyebrows of this sort in physiognomies 
the most comely and amiable. It is, however, true that 
they make the face contract an air more or less crabbed, 
and thus may suppose, to a certain degree, inward un- 
easiness of either heart or mind.” 

8. G. 


Frener’s Erirarn on Cannixe (5™ 8. x. 386, 
522.)— During the later years of my father’s life I 
frequently wrote down, from his recital, some of 
the anecdotes with which his mind was so richly 
stored. Some of these were very curious and in- 
teresting, and related to men and matters now long 
passed away. The following extract from a much- 
prized book containing many of these memoranda 
represents somewhat more in detail the anecdote 
referred to by W. A. G. :— 

“ Mr. Dundas was the coadjutor of Pitt in the govern- 
ment, and Sir James Mackintosh told this story of him, 
when the conversation turned upon him one day at Dr. 
Baron’s when I was at dinner, to show the breadth of 
his Scotch accent. It was ina debate in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Dundas said, ‘I shall sippdrt no cabawl : 
I shall give my support to His Majesty's ministers. 
Some one who did not hear him distinctly asked his 
neighbour what he was saying, for he thought it very 
odd—it was uttered with great vehemence, and the 
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inquirer did not exactly catch it. ‘0,’ says the other, 
«he only says he is going to give a ball and supper to His 
Majesty’s ministers’; and so the joke went round.” 
T. W. Wesp. 

Hardwick Vicarage. 

Avtnors oF Booxs Wantep (5 S. xi. 149.)— 

Reminiscences of a Medical Student. —Robert Douglas, 
Surgeon, Royal Navy, was the author. He was born near 
Glasgow in 1820, and was the second son of Edward 
Douglas, Esa., portioner, who at one time carried on an 
extensive business in that city. Several of young 
Douglas’s early effusions first appeared in the Glasgow 
Courier, with the Celtic signature of “Sholto.” The 
profession which he had chosen for himself, that of 
surgeon, was well adapted for the study of the human 
miud, and for the observations of frail nature which he 
availed himself of in many of his works, and which are 
sometimes pictured with a vividness and minuteness of 
detail. In 1841 he obtained hisdiplomaat Edinburgh. Soon 
after he received an appointment to H.M.S. Calcutta, then 
stationed in the Mediterranean, and as he was to take his 
passage out to Gibraltar in the Queen, he was ordered to 
proceed to Spithead and join that vessel. While on board 
the Queen he composed the Widow's Child and the 
Adventures of a Night. In 1842 he was transferred to 
the Formidable to take his passage to Gibraltar, there to 
join his vessel, then cruising in the Mediterranean. He 
served also in H.M. steamers Polyphemus, Thunderer, 
Crane, &c. In 1843 his health began to fail him. He 
was anxious, therefore, to get into a coasting vessel, so 
that he might have an opportunity of being on shore 
occasionally, and upon application to the authorities he 
was appointed to the coasting packet H.M. steamer 
Albion, and while on board he was seized, on Nov. 6, 
1844, with typhus fever, and died on the 12th, at the early 
age of twenty-four. Among his writings may be named 
Strange Students, A Tale of Galcanism, Story of a Gen 
besides numerous short stories, tales, and poetry, which 
he contributed to the magazines of the day. The 
Reminiscences of a Medical Student first appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine, and Mr. Pickrorp is correct 
in stating that it was also published in three volumes; 
in 1850 it was republished in one volume, under the title 
of The Adventures of a Medical Student. 
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HMliscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Burke's Peerage and Baronetage. 1879. (Harrison.) 
Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage. 1879. (Hurst «x 


Blackett.) . 
THese two standard works, which have each been in 
existence nearly fifty years, are too well known to need 
many words of commendation at our hands. It will be 
enough to say that they both follow on “ the old lines,” 
Lodge being remarkable for the scrupulous care which 
he bestows on the minutest ramifications of the “ col- 
lateral” branches of noble families. In these he includes 
all persons who are in remainder to titles, together with 
their children, but none else, and excludes, therefore, 
except in a few special cases where females can inherit, 
the issue of the daughters, sisters, aunts, &c., of the 
peers. Sir Bernard Burke, on the other hand, gives in 
many cases the list of children of persons unable to 
transmit an hereditary title. This, however, is not his 
rule, but an exception; yet the exceptions show a want 
of uniformity of plan. Lodge differs from Burke in 
giving, somewhat ungallantly, it must be owned, the 
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ladies’ ages in all cases where that age is attainable, 
whilst Burke (with exceptions, however) leaves them 
mostly blank, and in every case places the sisters after 
their brothers. The value of Lodge, however, must be 
great to lawyers and men of business on this very account. 
Though both volumes are handsomely printed, bound, 
and got up, yet on the whole we must give the palm ot 
elegance to Lodge, which is quite a drawing-room book 
when viewed from the exterior; and it may be added 
that there are in Lodge’s Peerage but few typographical 
errors. But we are surprised to find the letter “ E.” 
affixed by Lodge to baronetcies of Scotland, Great Britain, 
and the United Kingdom respectively. It is well known, 
too, that in many cases a baronetcy is disputed by two 
members of one family-—that of Payne, for instance ; here 
Sir Bernard Burke omits both, leaving them to carry on 
their disputes out of doors, before the Heralds’ College, 
in the law-courts, in the newspapers, or in any other 
quarter that they may please; while Lodze inserts both 
of the rival claimants, explaining the circumstances in a 
foot-note in such a way as not to commit himself to 
either side. Both Lodge and Burke have dealt out the 
same measure of justice to the Earl of Mar, whose claim 
to a still older title than that allowed by the House of 
Peers to the Earl of Mar and Kellie is duly recorded. 
It should be added that the Baronetage of Burke is much 
more full and complete than that of Lodge, and that for 
the first time Sir Bernard gives lists of all Privy Coun- 
cillors and Knights, as well as of the two Orders of the 
Indian Empire and the Royal Family Order of Victoria 
and Albert. I. dge, however, is the only work which 
records all the ramifications of the House of Saxe Coburg. 


Pleasant Days ia Pleasant Places. By E. Walford, M.A. 
(Hardwicke & Bogue.) 
Tuts little volume is a master-key to the enjoyment of 
single days of vacation, which cannot but be valuable to 
the busy Londoner. Whilst describing from personal 
recollection some of the most beautiful spots in English 
scenery, Mr. Walford has not omitted to give a brief 
account of their popular history and legendary lore. 
Burnham Beeches, Hadleigh, Shoreham, Beaulieu Abbey, 
and Kenilworth are among the seventeen “pleasant 
" visited; and when the* tourist season comes 
round, we doubt not many will peruse with profit the 
excellent descriptions given of them. It was under the 
Burnham Beeches that the poet Gray spent much of his 
time, and some of the most exquisite lines in his Hlegy 
may be taken as descriptive of the scenery of this spot. 
At Shanklin, the second place visited, Keats wrote Lamia ; 
and Froude singles out the Chine as the point where the 
Chevalier d’Eulx landed for a supply of fresh water. 
Hadleigh. in Suffolk, has always been a town of more 
than ordinary interest to the antiquary. Several old 
customs are still kept up there, amongst them being the 
ringing of the curfew. St. David’s Cathedral, the mother 
church of Wales, which has, we are glad to say, been 
restored under the care of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
was formerly in a sad state of dilapidation, the result, as 
Mr. Walford points out, “ partly of plunder and fanaticism, 
and partly of neglect, and of wind and rain.” One 
of the most interesting chapters is that devoted to 
Winchelsea, a spot rich in historical associations, but 
now only a decayed old town, for with the reign of 
Henry VI., we are told, its prosperity departed. Sand- 
wich, once the chief rendezvous of the royal fleet, has 
a more than local interest. A chapter is devoted to 
Cumnor, which, from its natural beauties, its venerable 
church, and the sad romance connected with its ancient 
hall, has an attraction for most strangers. How many an 
Oxford man has visited the “ Bear,” the inn which forms 
ing scene of Kenilworth! The chapter headed 
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* Memories of Kenilworth ” is full of interest, and many 
of the incidents connected with its eventful history are 
well told. We congratulate Mr. Walford on having put 
s0 much information into so small a compass, and the 
carefulness in details which he has shown throughout 
will greatly enhance the value of his little volume. 


A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By James 
Britten, F.L.S., and Robert Holland. Part I. (English 
Dialect Society, Series G.) 

Iv our old correspondent Mr. Britten does not, in this 

new contribution to the Dialect Society, discourse with 

the poetic eloquence of Friar Laurence on the poison and 
medicine to be found within the infant rind of the 
various “baleful weeds and precious juiced flowers” 
which deck our fields and woodlands, he and his associate, 

Mr. Holland, have here given us the first part of what 

will assuredly prove avery valuable history of the names 

by which our 

“ Crow flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples’ 

are designated both by cold maids and (exceptis excepien- 
dis) liberal shepherds, and they heave assuredly executed 
their task with the great judgment necessary for its 
satisfactory treatment. The original intention of the 
authors was to supplement Dr. Paris's important volume, 
On the Popular Names of British Plants, by giving what 
Dr. Paris advisedly omitted—provincial words that have 
not found their way into botanical works; but the editors 
have not only included these and the vernacular names 
to be found in our early dictionaries and. provincial 
glossaries, but also, which our readers will at once recog- 
nize the value and importance of, the names by which 
British plants are mentioned in the works of the older 
botanists. The Dictionary is preceded by an index of 
the scientific designations of the plants named in it, so 
that the different names of any species included in part i. 
may readily be ascertained. When we add that this first 
part only comes down to the close of the letter F, it will 
readily be seen what an important addition to our 
glossarial literature the English Dialect Society is fur- 
nishing by this Dictionary of English Plant Names. 


Brian Boru. A Tragedy. By J. T. B. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

THovcH announced as a tentative effort, Brian Boru 
shows few signs of immaturity. Its writer has genuine 
dramatic power, and the treatment of the story reveals 
gifts which justify the expectation of still higher accom- 
plishment. The fable works by rather conventional 
methods up to a fine climax. If the author will take a 
more tractable and sympathetic subject, he may produce 
a play which shall redeem the present time from the 
charge of barrenness as regards dramatic work. The 
chief fault in Brian Borw is that it belongs to a class 
difficult alike for purposes of closet or stage, and is 
neither quite a dramatic poem nor quite an acting drama. 
For the latter its speeches are too long. They are pro- 
longed, moreover, at a time when the action should be 
sharp and decisive. In point of literary merit it is less 
remarkable than when considered from adramatic stand 
point. There are some good speeches, but we encounter 
occasionally a line 80 prosaic as 


“ Your ruling faculty survives in him.” 


Tue first annual Report of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom (C: ‘-wick Press) contains matter of 
much general interest. ‘here is, however, an amusing 
difference of opinion among those who gave evidence 
before the Society of Arts on the subject of a Universal 
Catalogue of Printed Books, and that, too, on nearly 
every point they were questioned about. 


Tae Rev. F. H. Dinnis, M.A., is good enough to send 
us his pamphlet entitled Paddington in 1665, the Year of 
the Great Plague, &c. It may prove of interest at the 
present moment. 

Mr. T. G. Stevenson, Edinburgh, has just issued hig 
Notices of David Laing, LL.D., Secretary of the Banna- 
tyne Club, &c., to which is added a chronological list of 
his numerous publications from 1815 to 1878, with his 
lectures on Scotch art and artists from 1603 to the pre- 
sent century. 


WE would call special attention to the remarkable sale, 
announced in our advertising columns for Monday and 
Tuesday next by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, of books 
and MSS. Many of our readers, we doubt not, will be 
glad to take the hint, and secure a catalogue without 
delay. 


Mr. J. L. Rocer (5, Randolph Crescent, Maida Hill, 
W.) writes :—“I am desirous of obtaining a complete list 
of works in foreign languages which have been published 
on the model of Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases. I am acquainted with one only, namely 
the French Dictionnaire Idéologique, by Mr. J. Robert- 
kon, published in 1859, which follows the original in all 


a” 


its details, Are there any others? 


RMotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


J.8. Upau.—Mr. Blunt, in his Annotated Prayer Book, 
states that the Form of Healing has nut been found in 
English Prayer Books before 1707 or after 1732. See 
“N. & Q.,” 5S. ix. 49, 236, 251, 273, 336, 392; x. 53. 
St. Andrew, Portland, next week. 

T. F.—Isaac Bickerstaff, the dramatist, was born in 
1735, and died aft. 1787. Mr. Hole, in his invaluable Bis- 
graphical Dictionary, gives the former as an approximate 
or doubtful date. 

An Op Scot does not appear to have seen the notes 
on the subject on which he writes in “N. & Q.,” 58. 
ix. 74; x. 273, et ante, p. 117. 

F. N.—You will not be surprised at being told that the 
subject is not suited to our columns; we hope you will 
favour us with a contribution that is. 

W. W. F. S.—We have received no further information 
than that communicated in our last volume, p. 523. 

G. R. P.—For the reasons stated it cannot be otherwise 
| than you suggest. 

H. Kress (Oxford) asks to be referred to the “ most 
detailed life of Livingstone.” 

H. C. Detevinenr.—Refer to Mr. Reid’s catalogue of 
| the works of Cruikshank (Bell & Daldy). 

A. 8. asks whether Lord Byron in his will left any 
mourning rings, and, if so, to whom ? 

F. C. F.—See ante, p. 135. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
| Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
| Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











